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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 
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Reading 


Methods of Determining 
Reading Readiness 
Arthur I. Gates 


This monograph reports on a three-year study 
during which more than a hundred test ratings 
of readiness were investigated. From the findings 
the author outlines « program of diagnostic test- 
ing in reading readiness. Of practical value to 
both classroom teachers and research workers 
55 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests 
and Manual 
Arthur I. Gates 


A group of five tests to measure readiness for 
beginning reading, to predict the rate of develop- 
ment of reading ability, and to diagnose the pupil's 
status and reveal his needs. In addition, the tests 
provide individual scores in each of the abilities 


upon which learning to read depends. $3.75 per 


100; 25 cents per sample set. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


The Practical 
Convenient 


Method for 


Teaching Phonetics— 


EMBECO 


PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, 
with letters 1’ high, which are easily read from 
all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 


sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 
sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50 


For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 
CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 


8274 Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC's and for the more advanced pupil to use asa word builde 
These letters have an advantage over the ordinary \ ord builder as the letters are actually ‘‘cut-to-shape,” 
giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... 


399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Increase Pupil Interest 


with thee Modern Aids 


You may order them at Special Reduced Prices in combination with 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine... 


The Instructor HANDCRAFT BOOK 
— Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


This large, handsome, 80-page book con- 
tains a wealth of Handwork material of 
many kinds. 


Included are: simple posters, sand-table 
setups, friezes, room decorations, blackboard 
and window decorations, place card and 
paper-plate decorations, Mother Goose paper 
dolls, silhouettes, masks and costume designs 
for Halloween, gifts, decorations and cards 
for Christmas, valentines, Easter cards, gifts 
and cards for Mothers’s Day, and so on. 


A number of pages are devoted to weaving, 
modeling, basketry, beadwork, and similar 
crafts. There are also 12 pages of step drawings by Jessie Todd, 
with simple directions for drawing familiar objects. 

The introduction, by Miss Todd, contains suggestions for using 
the material, and points the way to more creative work. 

80 pages, 9% x 12%, inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock. 

Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
tion with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


THINGS TO DRAW. PAINT,OR MAKE 


The Instructor RHYTHM BAND BOOK 


By J. Lilian Vandevere 


This book will be of value to every teacher 
interested in music. In addition to 38 pieces 
of rhythm band music, there is an introduc- 
tory article in which Miss Vandevere tells 
how to start a rhythm band; what instru- 
ments to use, how children can make them, 
and how each is played; how to arrange and 
direct the players. She explains why the 
rhythm band helps both in teaching music 
and in developing character. Included are 
lists of books on conducting such a band, a 
list of published music, sources for catalogs 
of music and instruments, and a picture of 
each instrument. 


Adults as well as children will enjoy Miss Vandevere’s scores— 
most of them songs to be sung as well as played. Since all have 
piano accompaniments, they can be used without the band, if de- 
sired. The music is fresh and original and comprises a variety of 
marches, waltzes and other familiar rhythmic patterns. Besides 
songs on a wide range of subjects Indians, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Springtime, Holland, and others—there are arrangements of 
popular instrumental — 


48 pages, size 93, x 12% inches, printed on heavy paper and 
bound in strong paper covers. 


_ Price, $1.00, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combina- 
tion with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 


Schoolroom Activities for 
Elementary Teachers 


Provides all that a teacher of any 
of the eight grades needs for an ac- 
tivity program based on the best 
teaching practice—units, handwork, 
tests, stories, seatwork, posters, art 
appreciation, program numbers, illus- 


Special price when ordered in combina- | 


and PAY LATER if more convenient. 


The Instructor “GOOD AMERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 


By William J. Hutchins, 
President of Berea College 


These ten posters emphasizing Health, 
Self-Control, Self-Reliance, Reliability, Clean 
Play, Duty, Good Workmanship, Teamwork, 
Kindness, and Loyalty will help teachers 
meet the growing demand for character edu- 
cation in the schools. The posters are 
printed on heavy cardboard of several differ- 
ent colors, size 10 x 13 inches. Displayed 
on the bulletin board or walls, they may be 
used in studying famous men and women, 
in considering the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, in discussing problems of conduct, 
and in encouraging right attitudes. 


Price, ten posters in attractive portfolio, $1.00, postpaid. Special 
| price when ordered in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR Mag- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
“GOOD AMERICAN” 


Portfolio Containing Posters 


azine, only 80 cents, postpaid. 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES For All Grades 
A New Instructor Handbook 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
A broad concept of health is given in this 
HEALTH new Instructor Handbook, the emphasis be- 
| ACTIVITIES ing on right attitudes, sunlight and fresh 
} FOR ALL GRADES air, cleanliness, food, rest and sleep, dental 
hygiene, recreation and _ sports, clothing, 


posture, and care of eyes and feet. The 
material, all of it thoroughly practical, in- 
cludes units of work, tests, seatwork, posters, 
rhymes, stories, songs, and dramatizations. 
Attractively illustrated, with an interesting 
cover in three colors, this book on a sub- 
ject of vital importance in the schoolroom 
is indispensable to teachers. 

96 pages, size 7 x 10 inches, bound in 
durable bristol board covers. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Special price when ordered in combi- 
nation with THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Other Instructor Handbooks at above prices are: 


SEATWORK for Primary Grades 


| SAFETY ACTIVITIES for All Grades 
HANDWORK for All Grades 
ACTIVITIES for All Grades with Gea 


bristol board 
covers. 


_THE SOCIAL STUDIES for All Grades 
| ELEMENTARY SCIENCE for All Grades 


—Mail This Coupon Today———— 


INSTRUCTOR 
F. 


Date_ 


1940 

. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Plea ase send me the items checked be low: AC. Mar. 
oO! THE INSTRU CTOR Magazine, one year, $2.50. } two years, » $4. 00. 


0) The Instructor Rhythm Band Book 


The Instructor ‘Good American” 


INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS 


each, postpaid, 
INSTRUCTOR 
$1.00 each, 


if ordered with THE 
Magazine. (Price alone 
postpaid, cash with order.) 


The Instructor Handcraft Book 


Citizenship Posters 


35c each, postpaid, if ordered with THE IN- 


STRUCTOR Magazine. 


(Price alone 50c each, postpaid, cash with order.) 
(20 pages) an Safety Activities for All Grades The Social Studies for All Grades 
wealth of Handwork; Art Masterpiece {| Seatwork for Primary Grades [| Elementary Science for All Grades 
cover in full color, with lesson mate- '_ Handwork for All Grades. 

rial; Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club; Your Counselor — 

Service, a department in which teachers obtain personal help ~~ 

in solving classroom problems; Travel; The New Books; etc. The amount of this order is $ a I am enclosing $ = 


trations, etc. Regular features of each | 
1 Year (10 issues) $2.50; 2 Years (20 issues) $4.00. | 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size 534’ x 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children’s literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5” x 8”. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


30c A COPY 


$2.50 A YEAR 


$4.00 TWO YEARS 


VoL. 25 


COVER 


“Waiting for Father’’ 
(See Cover-Picture Study Unit, Page 52) 


FRONTISPIECE 


“A Holland Landscape’’ 
SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Where We Get Sugar 
Sugar Used as Candy 
March Work and Play 
Flower Policemen 


ZETA I. BROWN 
Picture Study Plans 
Social Science Studies 


ACTIVITIES FOR MARCH 
HELEN H. HOUSE 


Twins 
Flying High 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
In the Beginning 


PHYLLIS I. BRITCHER and 
NANCY YARNALL 
The Wind 


SARA REHTUS 
Numbers in Art 
Children of Holland 


MARGUERITE GODE 
How to Make Easter Egg Town 
Easter Egg Town 


RUTH HADLEY 
Cardboard Theater 


ROSE GLENN 
Safety Poster 


NATURE STUDY 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 
The Boon-Garry 


PEARL LUNDEBERG 
The Silk Maker 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 
Great-Grandfather Turtle Talks 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 
Eyes That Do Not See 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
The Pelican 


THELMA MORELAND 
Nature Study Lesson— 
Sammy Skunk—The Cardinal 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Bunny Cotton Tail Predicts Spring Page 34 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
The Dutch Store 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Spring Awakening 
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| Window Transparency 


| March Calendar 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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JESSIE KENYON 
The Star-Spangled Banner 


MARCH ART SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Notes on March Art 


Page 16 


Page 46 
Page 47 
Pages 48-49 
Page 50 
Page 24 


Peep Show Subjects 
Good Manners Poster 


Hilda of Holland—Poster 
March Poster 


ARTICLES 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Through the Year with Ann Harvey Page 38 


HOPE HARRIN 
The Month of March 


HELEN M. DOUGLAS 
The Origin of Pinocchio 


STUDY UNITS 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mrs. Goose’s Glasses 


ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS 


Conchita’s Jar 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 
Brownie Keepwatchee Wears His 
Rubbers 


POEMS 
The Poetry Corner 


Wings of Spring—Etta F. Gilbert 
Mouse and Pussy—Lois Snelling 


MUSIC 


A Tale of Three Mice 
Two Brown Bears 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Holland is a Lovely Land 


SEAT WORK 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 
Number Work Pages 18-19 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Number Seat Work 


THE CLEARING GROUND 


Page 11 
Page 35 


Page 64 


Page 54 


Page 40 


Page 41 


Page 43 


Page 25 
Page 17 
Page 42 


Page 26 
Page 26 


Page 27 


Page 20 


Teaching Problems with Practical 
Solutions—Florence Piper Tuttle Page 57 


TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS 


Pages 59-61 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


Problem and Prize Award Page 58 


Page 63 


Published monthly (except July and August) by MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Editorial and Executive Offices, 74 Park Street. 
it bears. 


Published on the 10th of the month previous to the date 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail Matter April 4, 1933, at the Post Office 
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COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN SU 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


The 
WHERE WE GET SUGAR Map 
(Reading Lesson) 
It m 
Do you know where we get sugar? We: 
There are two kinds of white sugar. Lon 
One kind comes from sugar beets. Peo 
Sugar beets are large and white. 
They are cut into thin slices and put Hon 
into water. Som 
The sweet juice soaks out. The 
Then the juice is boiled down to sugar. Mol: 
Sugar also comes from sugar cane. 
The sweet juice is pressed from the 
cane stalks. 
child: 
It is boiled down to sugar also. alae 
syru 
SOMETHING TO LEARN fee 
“The Story Book of Sugar” by Maud and Miska Petersham, gives a simple story with excel- butte 
lent illustrations of the various kinds of sugar. If this book is not available, good accounts are I 
given in encyclopedias. The teacher will need to provide much of the information. kinds 
Sugar is so much enjoyed by most children that they should learn something of its source of 
production. On a map they should trace the route of sugar from its places of production to us. 
WHAT AM I? WHAT DO I NEED? sit 
I grow in the field. I cooked some apples. isas 
When I am large and white, The apple sauce looked good. Mart 
I am scrubbed clean. I put it into a big dish. P I 
Then I am cut into pieces. Then I put some into a little dish. att 
My sweet juice is soaked out. When I tasted it, 
Then it is boiled. I did not like it. ane 


What am I? What do I need? the vy 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


SUGAR USED FOR CANDY 
(Reading Lesson) 
There are other kinds of sugar. 
Maple sap is running. 
It makes good maple sugar. 
We like maple sugar candy. 
Long ago honey was used for sugar. 


People sweetened their food with 
honey. 


Honey candy is good to eat. 
Some people raise sorghum cane. 
The juice makes sorghum molasses. 


Molasses taffy is very good. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Plan a candy party. Bring in honey, maple syrup, sorghum molasses, and karo syrup. Let 
children compare the different flavors. Explain that all need sugar to help make the candy, other- 
wise the boiling would be too long and the candy would probably be strong. 

Taffy is easily made by using either sorghum molasses or karo syrup. For each cupful of 
syrup used, a cupful of sugar should be used. This with butter and vanilla flavoring, makes deli- 
cious taffy. When a soft lump forms in cold water, allow the mixture to cool. Wash hands clean, 
butter hands, and pull. A maple fudge party is more easily handled, if preferred. 


Emphasize the point that these syrups make pure candy in contrast to the cheap commercial 
kinds often eaten. 


STORY HOUR 


Bring in accounts of way of sweetening of food in early times. Children should be able to 
learn of these from elders in their homes. If not, the teacher must supply the information. This 
is a sample report: 


Martha’s story— 


My auntie told me that every Saturday she used to make taffy. She cracked black walnuts 
and picked out the meats. Then she boiled sorghum molasses, put in sugar, butter and walnuts 
and flavoring. 


She boiled the molasses until it made a soft ball in cold water. Then, she poured it on a platter 
that had been greased well with butter. 


When it cooled, she and her sisters would pull it. They always raced to see who could make 
the whitest taffy. 
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MAR 
By ALICE HANTHORN 
Discussion Period: 
Since localities vary so widely in temperature, it is impossible to list the exact activities for Disct 
any one place. The purpose of this exercise is to teach children to observe the changes in work as A 
affected by the change in seasons. All suggestions made by children should be given consideration. Tulip: 
The best should be recorded on charts and illustrated. h P 
ow i 
MARCH WORK AND PLAY 
Farmers have begun spring plowing. 
Maple sap is boiling. ‘ Wer 
Father took the storm windows down. (eee SUS The 
A 
He put the screens on. eS Sy a The 
He uncovered the rose bushes and pansy bed. s Wy: Nig The 
He spaded the garden. ) | Flow 
We raked the yard. Unde 
A man brought us a load of top soil. (Kee 
Mother is cleaning house. P 
ro 
We carried a bouquet of daffodils to school. 
Hel 
We found some pussy willows. 
Be 
We went on a bird trip. 
We saw robins, bluebirds and flickers. Wet 
We have made Easter baskets and Easter cards. Wez 
SOMETHING TO DO 
Make Bird Calendar: | 
Record the name and date of each bird seen. Draw free-hand picture of bird to put on 
calendar. 1B 
Make Flower Calendar: D 
Record name and date of blooming flowers. Probably no wild flowers are in bloom as yet, | 
but daffodils, hyacinths and narcissi usually bloom in late March. Draw pictures. 2 v 
Make Wren Houses: ‘ 
Any small box or large can will do. Be sure the opening is the size of a quarter. Wrens usually H 
return the last of April or first of May but houses should be made early. 
Study of Clothing: 3. B 


Make chart of early spring clothing. Easter advertisements will provide good pictures. D 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


At this season, early shrubs are starting to grow. Lawns are soft because of spring thaws. 
Tulips and other early spring flowers are coming up. Children should be helped to understand 
how important it is to protect grass, flowers, and shrubs. 


FLOWER POLICEMEN 


We made a big poster for the hall. 

The poster has a picture of a home. 
The house is clean and freshly painted. 
The yard is beautiful. 


Flowers are in bloom. 


Under the picture we printed these rules: 


“Keep on the walks. 


‘Keep onthe WAIKS 


Protect the shrubs, grass, and flowers. 


Help make our city beautiful. 


Be a good citizen.” 
We read these rules each day. 


We are learning to obey them. 


CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


on 
Bessie brought 3 red tulips and 5 yellow tulips. How many did she bring? 


Draw the flowers. 
yet, 


We want to make i2 Easter baskets for the hospital. We have made 6. 


ally How many more do we need? 


3. Bob saw 4 robins and 3 flickers. How many birds did he see? 
Draw the birds. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Easter Baskets 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 


How many things has the little girl in this picture? 

What has she in her left hand? 

Do you know what kind of flower it is? 

Which basket is the larger, the one on her left arm, or the one on her right arm? 
What do you suppose is in the baskets? 

What do you think is tied over the top of each basket? Why do you suppose it is put there? 
Where do you suppose this little girl got all of these things? 

What do you think she is going to do with them? 

Whom do you think filled the baskets? 

What are some of the Easter colors? 

What color do you think the flower is? 

What colors do you think the baskets are? 

What do you see on the handle of each basket? 

What other things do we see around Easter time? 

How do you suppose this little girl is feeling? What makes you think so? 

What day do you think it is? What makes you think so? 


Do you know why we celebrate Easter? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw an Easter basket that you would like to give someone. Make it with pretty Easter colors. 


Show your picture to the class and tell them to whom you will give your basket and what 
you have packed inside it. 


On one side of a piece of paper draw a flower that we often see at Easter. On the other side 
of the paper draw a bird that we often see at Easter. Color each picture. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
A BASKET OF CHEER 


Miss Howard, the third and fourth grade teacher in Adamsville, has been talking with her 
pupils about the spirit of Easter and the reason that Easter is celebrated. The children have drawn 
beautiful pictures of Easter bunnies and bright colored flowers, and have read many stories 
about Easter. 

Jane Price and Alice Gould are both in Miss Howard’s classroom. Jane is in the fourth grade 
and Alice is in the third grade, but they are very dear friends. Just before Easter, Jane did not 
feel very well. She seemed to have a cold and a very bad cough. When the doctor came to see 
Jane he examined her, asked her some questions, listened to her cough, then sat back in his 
chair and shook his head. 

Mrs. Price looked worried. ‘‘What is the trouble, Doctor? Is Jane very ill?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, “but you will probably have a very noisy little girl around your 
house for awhile.” 

‘‘What do you mean, Doctor?” asked Mrs. Price. 

“T am afraid Jane has the whooping cough,” the doctor said. 

Poor Jane! She wanted so much to go to school and make some Easter pictures, and hear the 
Easter stories, and sing the Easter songs. She would have cried only she remembered what Miss 
Howard had said in school about boys and girls who could be just as brave as soldiers even though 
they did not go to war. So she just gave a big sigh and said, ‘‘Well, maybe Alice will come in 
after school and tell me all about what has happened and what she has done each day.” 

Mrs. Price smiled understandingly but did not say a word. Of course she knew that Alice 
could not come in to see Jane, but she did not want to disappoint her any more just then, because 
she was trying to be so brave. 

When Alice got home from school that night she told her mother that Jane had not been in 
school that day, then went to the telephone to find out what was the trouble with her friend. 
When she hung up the receiver after the conversation, her face was very long and sad. 

Her mother tried to cheer her by saying, ‘‘Now is one of the times, Alice, when you can show 
Jane what a good friend you really are. Of course Jane is unhappy because she is sick and can- 
not go to school, so what can you do to make her feel happier?” 

Alice began to think right away. She, too, remembered what Miss Howard had said about 
being as brave as a soldier. 

The following day, during the language period, the children were discussing a story about 
“The Spirit of Easter,” when Alice had an idea. 

‘“‘Miss Howard,” said Alice, “since Jane is sick and cannot come to school for our Easter 
party, why can’t we bring things to school and make up an Easter basket to send home to her? 
Maybe that would make her feel happier.”’ 

‘Would you children like to do that?’”’ asked Miss Howard. 

The children all agreed that it would be a good plan, and nearly every child in the room 
brought something for the basket. Miss Howard furnished a beautiful basket, and Alice brought 
something she knew Jane would like very much. 

When the basket was all packed with fruits, nuts, candies, and other things, and covered 
with cellophane to keep it clean, there was the problem of deciding who should take the basket to 
Jane’s house. It was finally decided by the children that Alice should be the one to deliver the 
basket because she was the one who had thought of the plan. Each child in Miss Howard’s class- 
room was happy that Easter day. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Why did the doctor say that Mrs. Price would probably have a very noisy little girl around 
her house? 


Why didn’t Alice go to see Jane every night after school? 
For how long do you think Jane will be out of school? Why? 
What do you think Alice put in Jane’s basket? 

Why do you suppose each child in Miss Howard’s classroom was happy on Easter day? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Science Studies of 
Other Lands By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Land of Windmills 


Last month we were visiting in one of the high lands of the world. This month we will visit 
in one of the lowest. We will visit the Dutch people who live in the Netherlands. The name 
Netherlands means ‘“‘lower lands,’’ and much of the land in this country is even lower than the 
sea level. The Netherlands is completely surrounded by water, so the Dutch people have to do 
something to keep the water from flooding their land. They have built high, thick walls of earth, 
stone, and sometimes cement, around their land to protect it from the sea. These walls are called 
dikes. There is still a great deal of water on the land, so the Dutch people have dug wide, deep 
ditches to drain this water from the land and carry it off to the sea. These big ditches are called 
canals. 

Hundreds of windmills are built along the canals to pump the water from the land. Many 
sailboats with bright red sails travel on the canals carrying passengers and freight. There are 
drawbridges across the canals, which can be raised to let the boats pass. When the wind does not 
blow hard enough to push the boats along the canals, men walk along the shores and pull the 
boats by big ropes. Sometimes large dogs are used to help them do this work. 

The land in the Netherlands is flat and the soil is very rich, so many of the men are farmers. 
They have hundreds of acres of farmlands on which beautiful flowers are raised. The bulbs are 
sent to many places all over the world. Perhaps you may have seen tulip or hyacinth bulbs that 
came from the Netherlands. 

There is some land from which the water must be pumped all the time. This land is so 
low and wet that, when you walk on the thick sod, it seems as though you were walking on damp 
moss. Such lowlands are called polders. The polders are too wet to be used for gardens, but they 
make splendid pastures for cows. One can see black and white cows grazing everywhere on the 
polders. Some of them wear blankets to keep off the flies. The cows have plenty to eat, so they 
give a great deal of milk. This milk is made into butter and cheese. The cheese is made into large 
balls and carried on the canal boats to the markets. Here it is loaded onto larger boats and 
taken to many parts of the world. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Because the land is so wet in the Netherlands many people wear wooden shoes to keep their 
feet dry. They seem rather rough and clumsy to us, but the Dutch people can manage them and 
like them just as well as we do our leather shoes. The Dutch people are very neat, so they take off 
their wooden shoes when they go into a house and leave them outside the door. Can you imagine 
what the pile of shoes would look like outside a schoolhouse door? 

Many of the people of the Netherlands today dress as we do, but some of the boys still wear 
a small cap and broad trousers, and some of the girls wear white bonnets and long, full skirts 
with big white aprons. 

In the winter time the days are very short and cold. The canals are covered with ice and 
the ground is covered with snow. Everyone in the Netherlands learns to skate on the canals. 
They skate to church; they skate to school; and the farmers use sleds to haul their butter, milk, 
and cheese to market. The canals take the place of roads. 

The Dutch people are very fond of music. Each town has its singing club. One of the delight- 
ful things about the Netherlands is the music of the bells in the churches. Some of the churches 


have chimes with as many as forty different tones. The bell-ringers are musicians who play 
beautiful tunes. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 


1. Find, or draw, a picture of the kind of cattle raised in the Netherlands. Under the picture 
list the products that come from the cow. 


bho 


Draw a picture of a tulip field as you think it would look in the spring. 


3. In one column make a list of words from this story that are new to you. Opposite each word 
write the meaning in another column. Some of the words you may wish to use are: Nether- 
lands, dikes, canals, polders, chimes, and drawbridge. 


4 Find pictures of the people and life in the Netherlands. Label each picture as you paste it 
into your scrapbook. 


Draw a windmill beside a canal. Make a drawbridge across the canal. 
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The Dutch Store 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


CHARACTERS: 


Proprietor of Store: 


WILLEM 

Dutch Children: 
PIETER JAN 
WILHELMINA HuLDA 
KATRINA MINA 


Act I 


ScENE: In a Dutch Shop: All sorts 
of Dutch scenes and pictures 
will make this more realistic. 
The children should be in Dutch 
costume if possible. The articles 
for sale might include: Dutch 
windmills; wooden shoes; 
Dutch dolls; small wooden dog 
carts, used for carrying milk; 
toy storks; imitation diamonds; 
cheeses ; flowers (tulips, irises, and 
hyacinths); several sand tables, 


showing Dutch scenes with 
canals, dikes, windmills, and 
cows, would make the stage 


attractive, and give the children 
opportunity to prepare for the 
play by correlating other sub- 
jects. 


(As the scene opens the pro- 
prietor, WILLEM, is arranging his 
store. He hums a Iittle tune, 
then speaks:) 


Here in our village many visitors 
have come, 

And I’ve worked so hard here I’m 
tired, ho-hum! (and he yawns) 

I must put out my sign that I need 
some aid, 

For these American friends will in- 
crease my trade. 


(He then puts a sign out: 
“HELP WANTED—IMME- 
DIATELY.” Soon there is a noise 
heard outside and six children, 
PiETER, WILHELMINA, KATRINA, 
JAN, Hutpa, and Mina, all enter 
the store laughing and talking. 
PiETER steps forward as _ the 
spokesman:) 


On our way from school we noticed 
your sign, 

And since we’re all acquainted with 
your store’s fine line, 

We have an idea we can help you 
out! 

Tell him, Wilhelmina, what it’s all 
about! 


WILHELMINA: 

The American children will all come 
here, 

To buy their Dutch gifts so very 
dear! 


And we'll be the ones to explain 
what we know, 
About the articles you wish to show. 


WILLEM: 
A fine idea—now all of you 
Plan together what each will do. 
I’m too busy to arrange all that! 
Come back in an hour, but now you 
must scat! 


(They all go out 
laughing and talking.) 


(End of Act I) 


together 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: Same as Act I, plus 
the American children: 


HARRY OLIVE 
DAvID FLORENCE 
BARBARA RUSSELL 


ScENE: Same. 


(The DutcH CHILDREN stand 
around the store waiting for 
trade. Enter American boy, 
Harry. He looks around, picks 
up wooden milk cart. Acts in- 
terested.) 


PIETER: 

Holland is famous for Holstein cows 
and our cheese is famous, too! 

I'd like to tell you all about it if 
you’ve a minute or two. 


Harry: 
I’m from America as you know, 


And would be glad to listen before 
I go. 


PIETER: 

Our cheeses are every color and size. 

When the Dutch make bargains, 
they’re very wise. 

Alkmaar and Edam are the great 
cheese places, 

From there they’re sent to other 
races. 


(Harry purchases the wooden 
cart and several cheeses and 
exits. Enter Davin. JAN goes up 
to him and says:) 


JAN: 
Please, sir, is there something I can 
do for you? 


DAvID: 


Yes, please tell me about canals 
and about the windmills too! 


JAN (pointing to sand table): 
We have little bridges everywhere 

in this broad flat land of ours, 
And nearly every place can be 
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reached by boat, traveling hours 
and hours. 

The windmills grind the grain and 
crush the rocks for walls, 

And also pump the water for the 
cattle in their stalls. 


DavIp: 

I think I’ll buy this windmill to take 
to the U.S. A. 

Good-bye and I hope I’ll see you 
here again some day. 


BARBARA (enters): 

Oh, what lovely flowers, could I 
smell them, please? 

Oh, my, aren’t they beautiful? I 
must purchase some of these. 


(She picks them up and smells 
them.) 


WILHELMINA: 

Our bulb fields are found in Haarlem 
noted the world around. 

This flower city of Holland covers 
lots of ground. 

Irises, hyacinths, tulips, 
surely a lovely sight. 

I hope that you can see them, they 
are so very bright. 


they’re 


(BARBARA nods her head pleas- 
antly, takes some flowers and 
exits. Enter FLORENCE and 
OLIVE; KATRINA steps forward.) 


KATRINA: 
I should be glad to help you out, 


Or perhaps you’d prefer just to look 
about! 


FLORENCE: 

We’re trying to learn of your cus- 
toms and ways, 

And why your costumes on special 
days. 


KATRINA: 
Our special dresses and wooden 
shoes, 
We cannot wear whenever we choose. 
It has become our custom and way, 
To wear them only on a holiday! 


MINa: 

And our schools are different, too, 
you know, 

Our grades are called “‘forms,”’ in 
Holland ’tis so! 

Recess is called in this country ‘‘the 
break,”’ 

And a six weeks’ vacation a year do 
we take. 


OLIVE: 

We want to buy some dolls and toys, 

That will please our American girls 
and boys. 

Thank you for telling us both so 
much 

About your customs and costumes 
and such. 


(Exit both American children. 
Enter RussELL.) 
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RUSSELL: 
I’ve heard you have some diamonds 
here. 
(He looks closely.) 
My, don’t they sparkle, aren’t they 
clear? 


HuLpa: 
The diamonds here are really no 
‘sham! 
The diamond city is ‘““Amsterdam’’! 
If often takes weeks and weeks alone 
To polish and cut each diamond 
stone! 


The men’s fingernails must be kept 
quite long 

To help pick the stones as they come 
along. 

Many stones are cut with fifty-eight 
sides, 

And the diamond dust must be 
saved besides. 


(RussELL purchases a diamond 
and, thanking Hutpa, exits.) 


WILLEM: 
You’ve been such a help in the store 
today, 
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I think it’s time for a little play, 

So give us a dance or maybe a song, 

Before you feel you must be running 
along. 


(THE DutcH CHILDREN then 
close the program with a song 
and dance which, doubtless, they 
have already learned during the 
school year.) 


-The End— 


Spring Awakening 


A Playlet in Verse for Primary Grades 


Characters 
Four Brown BuLss 
EARTH 
RAIN 
SUN 
SNOWFLAKES 
LEAVES 


Four FLOWERS 
EASTER FAIRY 
LITTLE Boy 
LITTLE GIRL 


Costumes 


These may be made very simply 
from crépe paper or cambric. 


Scenery 


A background of trees is effective, 
or scenery painted by the children 
on unprinted newspaper is always 
attractive. 


(Brown Bu ss are lying in a 
row near front of stage. Boy and 
GIRL enter.) 


Boy: Well, here they are, those 
pesky bulbs, 
So dry and brown and old! 
Whatever shall we do with them? 


Gir: Let’s do as we were told! 


Boy: What? Plant them in the 
dirt, you mean? 
I can’t see how they’d grow. 


Girt: And yet my daddy said 


they would, 
And so, you see, I know. 
Boy: Oh, dear, I’d like some 


pretty flowers 
For Mom on Easter Day, 
But I am sure we’d never get 
Nice flowers this funny way. 


(Enter Easter Farry) 


Fairy: Well, Little Girl and Little 
Boy, 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


Why, pray, the puzzled frown? 


Gir_: Oh, how you scared me! 
Who are you? 


Boy: When did you come to 
town? 


Farry: I happened to be passing 
by ‘ 
And heard you talk together; 
You’ll be surprised to; find me here 
In this chill autumn weather, 
For I’m the Easter Fiiry, and 
I come with Spring and flowers, 
But since you are in trouble, dears, 
I’ll stay for a few hours. 


Boy: Oh, that will be just won- 
derful! 


GirL: You’re going to help us 
now? 


Farry: You’d like some flowers 
for Easter time, 
So I will show you how. 


Boy: Dear Fairy, with your wings 
of gold, 
What would you have us do? 


GirR-: Just tell us, Fairy, tell us 
now, 
We really want you to! 


Farry: These small brown bulbs 
upon the ground 
Are treasure chests, and so 
We'll bury them deep in the earth 
Where they will learn to grow. 
(Waves wand) 
And now my helpers, come, oh, 
come! 
(Enter Eartu, Rain, Sun, SNow- 
FLAKES and LEAVEs.) 


Come, rich brown Earth, and 
Rain, 
Come Snowflakes, Sun and Autumn 
Leaves, 
We need your help again. 


(They all gather in semicircle 
about the BuLss.) 


Bu css: Cover us with Earth and 
then 
Let Snowflakes gently fall, 


The Leaves will make a blanket 
Until Spring makes us a call. 


EarTH: I cover you with dark 
rich dirt, 
I give you strength and food, 
I keep you through the winter’s 
cold, 
All safe and warm and good. 


LEAVES: We make another cover- 
ing, 
Protection from Jack Frost, 
So through the ice and bitter cold 
Your treasure won’t be lost. 


SNowFLAKEs: We fall from out 
the wintry sky 
To make a blanket warm, 
And through your long, dark wintry 
sleep, 
We keep you safe from harm. 


Sun: Now Spring is here, and I 
shine out 
And chase away the cold. 
I melt the snow and frost and ice, 
And frighten North Wind bold. 


Rain: I’m gentle, and I bring to 
you 
The moisture that you need, 
For you are thirsty, and my drops 
Taste very good indeed.§ 


Farry: So now you see, my little 
friends, 

Just how these bulbs can grow. 

You do your part, and leave the rest 

To Sun, Rain, Earth and Snow. 


(All gather in group in front of 
the Buss, who exit, and the Four 
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FLOWERS come and replace them, 
while the following song is being 
sung to the tune of ‘‘My Bonnie 
Lies Over The Ocean’’): 


We've planted some bulbs in their 


earth-bed, 
We’ve covered them up snug and 
tight, 
They’re cosy and warm in their 
slumber, 


They'll sleep through the long 
winter night. 


Sleep tight, sleep tight, 
Oh, little brown bulbs, in your 
bed so warm, 
Sleep tight, sleep tight, 
And then you will come to no 
harm. 


Now Spring with its smiling warm 
sunshine, 


And Spring with its gentle soft 
rain, 
Has come to awaken the sleepers, 
And they’ll see the light once 
again. 


Wake up, wake up, 
Wake up, little sleepers, and see 
the light, 
Wake up, wake up, 
For gone is the long winter night. 


(The group parts, showing the 
Four FLowers, who rise slowly 
and look around.) 


Boy: Look, sister, look, the flowers 
are here! 


GirR-L: How beautiful they are! 


Farry: They’ve blossomed for 
your Easter time. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
A One-Act Play 


By JESSIE KENYON 


Characters 


Betsy Ross 

JANE 

ELIZABETH 

SUSAN 

GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
at door, off stage 

Several boys (off stage) who sound 
drums, march, and whistle ‘‘Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 


-Voice 


Costumes 


Girls wear plain dark dresses with 
full gathered skirts, white caps and 
neckerchiefs. They carry gay work- 
bags containing sewing and knitting. 


Place 
Sitting-room back of Betsy Ross’s 
upholstery shop in Philadelphia. 


Carpet, table, chairs, tea set on table. 


Scene opens with Elizabeth, Jane, 
and Susan sitting around the table, 
sewing and knitting. 


JANE: How beautifully you knit, 
Elizabeth. 


ELIZABETH: It goes nicely, Jane. 
It is the new stitch I learned from 
Prudence Allen when she came 
from over the sea. 


Susan: Do look at Jane’s lovely 
quilt blocks! What do you call it, 
Jane? 


JANE: It is called “‘“Martha Wash- 
ington’s Rose.’’ I will soon have 
enough blocks for a bed covering. 
Then you shall all come to my house 
for a quilting bee. 


(SUSAN pours tea into cups.) 


Susan: Will you have a cup of 
tea, Elizabeth? 


ELIZABETH: Tea! In these terrible 
times? How CAN you offer that 
traitorous beverage? 


Susan: Calm yourself, my good 
friend. ’Tis but a brew of herbs from 
my own garden. I have no wish to 
offend the good people of this 
Colony by offering them English 
tea. 


JANE: I should hope not! We 
have not forgotten the Boston Tea 
Party, when the men disguised them- 
selves as Indians and threw the 
entire cargo overboard. Taxes on 
tea! Indeed! 


ELIZABETH: Wasn’t it the good 
and honorable Patrick Henry who 
declared, ‘‘Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny’’? 


Susan: Yes, he did, and well 
spoken. The Colonies have a right 
to representation in England. 


(Sound of footsteps approach- 


ing; door opens. Betsy Ross 
enters.) 

Betsy Ross: Good day, good 
neighbors. 

Girts (in chorus): Good day, 


Betsy Ross. 


(Betsy Ross pulls up a chair 
and accepts a cup of tea from 
SusAN.) 
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ALL: How beautiful they are! 


FLowers: We’ve all had such a 
lovely nap, 
But now we’re glad it’s Spring, 
We hope that Beauty, Love and Joy, 
And Happiness we’ll bring. 


(All join in last verse of song.) 


Oh, Springtime 
flowers, 
Its breezes and bright sunny days, 
Together we’ll have happy hours, 
Enjoy it as long as it stays. 


is here with its 


Springtime, Springtime, 
We welcome the treasures you 
always bring, 
Sunshine, flowers, 
We’re singing to welcome the 
Spring! 


Susan: Have you heard aught 
from the battle front, Betsy Ross? 


Betsy Ross (shakes her head 
sadly): Our troops are tired and ill. 
The supplies run short. Only yester- 
day General Washington came to 
my little upholstery shop with 
Robert Morris and requested more 
soft linen for bandages. And lint, 
too. We must all work harder. 


JANE: Have you seen my quilt 
blocks? The pink linen was dyed 
with madder. 


Betsy Ross: That reminds¥me. 
General Washington fetched me a 
design for a flag. He asked me if I 
could make a flag and I told him I 
had never made one but would try. 
I worked on it far into the night. I 
will fetch it. 


(Leaves room, returning with 
nearly completed flag and spreads 
it over table.) 


Betsy Ross: This is like the 
design General Washington gave 
me. There are thirteen stripes of 
red and white and a blue field in the 
upper left-hand corner with a circle 
of thirteen white stars upon it. 


ELIZABETH: One star and one 
stripe for each of the Colonies? 


Betsy Ross: That was General 
Washington’s thought, Elizabeth. 
My indigo dye turned out well. And 
the red? That was colored with the 
Mexican cochineal. The white is a 
bit of your own grass-bleached linen, 
Elizabeth. 


JANE: Why did General Wash- 


ington want a new flag? Had not 
the Colonies flags before this? 
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Betsy Ross: Aye, Jane, they had. 
But each Colony had a flag of its 
own. South Carolina, you know, 
had a white flag imprinted with a 
rattlesnake. New York had a white 
flag with a black beaver on it. 


Susan: And Massachusetts had a 
pine tree as its emblem. 


EizABETH: If I remember rightly, 
Rhode Island had a white flag with 
a blue anchor. 


Betsy Ross: So because the 
Colonies are united in a common 
cause General Washington thought 
they should have ONE flag—a 
stripe for each colony and thirteen 
stars in a circle to represent a new 
constellation. 


JANE: Did he choose the colors, 
Betsy Ross? 


Betsy Ross: Aye, he did. The 
red, to represent VALOR—the cour- 
age of a brave people; the white, 
for purity, and the blue, for justice. 
He had drawn the stars with six 
points but I told him the French 
used a five-pointed star and showed 


him how to cut it with one clip of 
the scissors. 


GIRLS: 
please. 


Show us, Betsy Ross, 


(She does so, using a pattern 
already prepared in her pocket.) 


JANE: How clever you are, Betsy 
Ross! Is the flag finished? 


Betsy Ross: Yes, as soon as I 
fasten the stars firmly in place. 
(Sews busily.) 


ELIZABETH: 
hear a sound? 


Hark! Do you not 


(They listen. 
coming nearer.) 


Drums _ sound, 


Gir_s: It is the soldiers on their 
way to the front! 


(Drums and marching feet 
stop outside door. There is a 
knock.) 


Betsy Ross: I will see who comes. 
(Opens door, looks out.) General 
Washington! I bid you good day. 


17 
GENERAL WASHINGTON (voice 
outside): Good day to you, Mis- 


tress Ross. Have you finished the 
flag I designed? 


Betsy Ross: Yes, General Wash- 
ington, the flag is ready for you. 
Here it is. 


(Hands it carefully to him 
through the door.) 
GENERAL WASHINGTON: Perfect! 


Perfect! It shall be borne at the 
head of the column, Mistress Ross. 
Many thanks to you, Betsy Ross. 
Good day. Good day. 


(Betsy Ross stands in door, 
looking down street. Feet march, 
drums beat.) 


ELIZABETH: They are gone! 


Betsy Ross: Aye, they are gone, 
and the first flag of the United 
States of America goes with them— 
emblem of a united people, one 
country, one ideal, liberty and 
justice for all. 

(Music) 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 


The Wings of Spring 


By ETTA F. GILBERT 


When winter says, “‘I guess it’s 
time 

To ramble on my way,” : 
Gay springtime hurries in for 
fear 
He’ll change his mind and 
stay. 
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Lois GILGER 


Bright butterflies, 


And on the hilltop, 


Awakening flowers greet the 


sun, 


/ The trees stir happily, 
And 


everywhere as 
smiles 


nature 


The wings of spring we see. 


the busy 
bees, 


Are winging through the air, 
While birds just back from 


winter homes 


Are ’round us everywhere. 


in the 
square, 


Wherever breezes blow, 
The children fly their kites and 


watch 


As up and up they go. 
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NUMBER WORK 


GUSTAV SCHMITT MADE SEVEN BOATS 
WITH PRETTY SAILS ALL SET. 

HE GAVE THE BOATS TO SEVEN BOYS. 
HOW MANY DID EACH GET ? 


TWO DUTCHMEN WILL SHARE EQUALLY 
THIS FINE DISPLAY OF CHEESE. 

HOW MANY WILL EACH DUTCHMAN GET ? 
WHAT IS THE ANSWER ,_ PLEASE ? ___. 


CARL TAKES EIGHT CANS OF MILK 
TO FOUR HOMES, EVERY DAY. 
IF EACH ONE GETS THE SAME AMOUNT, 
HOW MUCH IS THAT,. NOW SAY?____ 
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NUMBER WORK 


SAID JAN, IF | DIVIDE THESE DOLLS 

MOST FAIR AND EQUALLY, 

BETWEEN MARIE AND HANNA THEN 
EACH ONE WILL GET JUST : 


THEY'RE SWEET, THATS VERY TRUE. % 
SHE SHARED THEM WITH MARIE AND HANS, 
AND SO EACH ONE GOT 


SIX SMALL SHOES, FOR SIX SMALL GIRLS 
WITH YELLOW, FLAXEN HAIR. 

HOW MANY SHOES CAN EACH GIRL HAVE? 
JUST WHAT 1S EACH ONE'S SHARE ? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Six little Dutch girls in a row, 
Three Dutch boys here I see, 

If the little Dutch boys join the little Dutch girls, 
How many will there be? 


~Y\ 


( 


These five tulips are for you, 

Four tulips gay are mine, 

If we put them all in one ee 
I think there will be —— 


Seven windmills whirling round, 

Two more are standing tall, 

Seven windmills and two windmills more, 
How many, all in all? 
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NUMBERS IN ART Sara Rehtus 


Colored crayons make attractive number borders. 
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CHILDREN OF HOLLAND Sara Rehtus 


Draw a background, a Dutch mill or farm scene, 
ona sheet of 9X12" paper. Cutalong the 


Color Skyline and stand it up. See example. 
children's 
clothes 
Qay, bright Storks havg 
colors. long, red legs, 
Orange bill, 
and black 


Tips on 
wing 
feathers. 


Color 

the grass 
B \ >" green. Do 
en not cut out 
his cap between \ggs. 
and 
Trousers 
dark 


blue. 


Fold bases on the 
dotted \ines to 
make stand. 
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CHILDREN OF HOLLAND Sara Rehtus 


Draw and color rows of tulips on back- 
ground Yo represent a field. Place 
rows Of cut-out tulips in 
tront. 


Yellow Ducks 


Girl's blouse may 
bg orange striped, 
Skirt blug,apron 


‘ white, her 
Vat! 
ondakees 
for posters 
or booklets. 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE MARCH WINDS 


By Marie ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


Wild March Winds, you come and 
go; 
But we can’t see you pass. 
You sail along with all the clouds, 
You dance across the grass. 


You chase the winter’s shining snow, 
Till far away it whirls. 
You toss the hair and brown the 
cheeks 
Of little boys and girls. 


You wake the little sleeping flowers 
With all your piping gay. 

You shake the pussy-willow cats, 
And send them out to play. 


You run along the lakes and streams, 
You sweep across the plain. 
You race around the woods and 
fields 


With all your might and main. 


I wonder if you touch the stars, 
You seem to chase the moon, 
And often round about the house 

I hear your whistled tune. 


I wish I were a splendid kite 
To sail away with you. 

We’d meet with all the singing birds 
And sail the heavens through. 


THE PET PIG 


By Patricia BUCHANAN 


My pig has got a curly tail 
And such an appetite; 
He roots and eats the whole day 
through 
And has a snack at night. 


Each time he eats he smacks his lips, 
And no one makes him hush, 

And when I pick him up he feels 
Just like a bristle brush! 


ERRANDS 


By Patrici1A BUCHANAN 


The candy shop is blocks away, 
And yet I think it’s nice 

If mother sends me every day. 
I’d gladly go there twice. 


The grocer’s store is down the street, 
It’s just a step, I know, 
And yet, when Mom wants bread or 
meat 


I simply hate to go. 


It’s funny that the candy shop 
Makes walking such a treat, 

But I suppose a lollipop 
Makes any errand sweet. 


MOON CHILDREN 
By E. S. REEs 


When the sun has gone to sleep, 
And has told the world good- 
night, 
Wrapped in blankets red and gold, 
Hidden far from human sight, 


Then upon the great dark sky 
Comes the lovely Lady Moon, 
While her children, Moving Stars, 
Gather round about her soon, 


And they sing this evening song 
To earth-children through the 
night: 
“Safely sleep, dear little ones, 
We will watch till morning light.” 


THE CLOCK 


By ELizABETH-ELLEN LONG 


All day long the happy clock 

Sings to himself, “Tick Tock! Tick 
Tock!”’ 

Sings to himself a merry song 

“Tick Tock! Tick Tock!’’ all day 
long, 

“Tick Tock! Tick Tock! Tick Tock!”’ 


And all night, too, on his shelf in the 
hall, 

The little clock does nothing at all 

But sit by himself and softly croon, 

“Tick Tock! Tick Tock!” by the 
light of the moon, 

“Tick Tock! Tick Tock! Tick Tock!’ 


I SAW YOU, MARCH 
WIND 


By INEz GEORGE GRIDLEY 


I saw you chase that little cloud 
And race along and laugh aloud; 
I saw you take the grocer’s hat 
And make him run, although he’s 
fat. 
Oh, March Wind, I’m ashamed of 
you! 
I saw you at your fun. 
I saw you, March Wind, Woo-oo- 
oo! 
Your mischief has begun! 


I saw you strip the oak’s last leaves 
And flip them up against the eaves; 
I saw you bend the tall trees down 
And chase the puppies through the 
town. 
Oh, March Wind, I’m ashamed of 
you! 
I saw you at your fun. 
I saw you, March Wind, Woo-oo- 
oo! 
Your mischief has begun! 


WHEN I GROW UP 


By Patricia BUCHANAN 


Mom says I’ll be a lawyer, 
Dad hopes I’ll be a cop, 

But if I can, when I’m a man, 
I’ll own a candy shop. 


When children come with pennies, 
I’ll never laugh or tease, 

I'll let them find their fav’rite kind 
And take long as they please. 


CROSSING WHISTLE 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


Going to school 
I cross the street 

When the policeman 
Blows ‘‘Tweet! Tweet!” 


FAVORITE COLORS 
By Vivian G. GouLepD 


The colors that I like best 
Are red and orange and blue, 
But green and yellow and purple 
Are very pretty, too. 


MAGIC WORD 


By Vivian G. GOULED 


I heard that there’s a magic word 
That very often brings 

Another piece of chocolate cake 
And other lovely things. 


This magic word is very kind 
To those who say its name, 
So just remember “PLEASE,” that’s 
all,— 
And I shall do the same! 


POLITE CHILDREN 


By Vivian G. GouLepD 


Say ‘‘Good-morning!”’ 
Say ‘“‘Good-night!”’ 
That’s the way 
To be polite! 


A SONG OF MARCH 


By NorMaAN C. SCHLICHTER 


March is rough, 

And March is loud. 
March is like 

A noisy crowd. 


March is windy,— 
Let her blow! 

April’s coming 
Soon I know. 


— 
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A Tale of Three Mice 
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SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


1. Three lit - tle mice sat on a= pan-try shelf, Step up, broth - er, and help your self ! 
2. One spoke up soft - ly, ‘‘I would love some cheese,” “‘Care - ful, broth - er! Youknow it makes you sneeze!” 
3. In steppedthe big mouse,brave as bravecould be, “K’choo!”sneezeda lit-tle one, oh my good-ness_ me! 
2 
This from the big one who knew his way a-round, The oth-ers sel-dom left their holes in the ground. 
“Stuff and non-sense!” the big - gest mouse re-plied,‘‘Here’s a place that’s ver-y safe,with lots of cheese in- side.” 
Click! shut the door, and the big - gest mouse wascaught,The lit-tle one,said ““Wedon’tcare if we havecheeseor not!” 
4 
['wo Brown Bears 
OL J. WATERS 
1. Two brown bears lived all a - lone In a lit - tle place they called their own, 
2. And each morn when work is done, These two brown bears have lots of fun. 
3. And each night when’ shad - ows creep, These two brown bears fall fast a - sleep, 
! | | 
And one is a lit - tle bear oOo - © «= @, And one is great big bear O - O - O. 
And one is lit - tle bear O - O - O, And _= one is great big bear O - O - QO. 
one is lit - tle bear - one is great big bear O - O - O. 
| 
oe 
— 
Two brown bears live all a - lone In a lit - tle place they call their home. 
Two brown bears they play all day, When they put their work a - - way. e 
Two brown bears dream - ing of trees Where there is a nest of hon - ey bees. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Boon-Garry 


By ALLEN 


i lived on an island in the 
great South Seas. He could jump like 
a rabbit, and hop like a bird. He 
could also climb like a squirrel. But 
he was none of these things: the 
Black-fellows called him a _ boon- 
garry. He was a sort of kangaroo. 

Garry had sharp claws, and could 
climb the smooth, gray bark of the 
tall gum trees. He ate leaves and 
fruit. But the Black-fellows ate boon- 
garries—when they could catch them. 

Garry had one tree he called 
home. It was a tall gum tree that 
rose above a cliff. Below the cliff on 
one side was a river. Garry used to 
watch the boats go by. Many of the 
little boats were loaded with bananas, 
and the bananas smelled very 
good. But Garry was careful not to fall 
off the cliff; he had never tried to swim. 

He used to sleep all day, hidden 
high in his tree top. Up there the 
Black-fellows couldn’t see him. Then 
at night Garry came down to eat 
leaves. His fur was nearly black, 
and didn’t show at night. 

One warm evening Garry was 
hopping along the dusty ground. He 
was going to drink at a tiny creek 
that flowed into the river. Once 
there, he drank and drank. He 
stayed so long that moonrise found 
him still far from home. 

Now two young Black-fellows had 
been hunting for turtle eggs along 
the river bank. They had found a 
nest of turtle eggs. And they had 
made a cook-fire as people without 
matches do, by rubbing two dry 
sticks together. The fire once aglow, 
they covered their turtle eggs with 
wet clay, and laid them in the hot 
coals to roast. 

Suddenly they saw Garry. They 
liked roast boon-garry even better 
than turtle eggs, so they tried to 
run him down. 

Garry started for his tree top at 
his fastest hop. But the Black- 
fellows saw where he went. And 
though they couldn’t climb to where 
he was, they waited for him to come 
down again. 

The sun rose, and now Garry 
could see them plainly. These black 
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boys were bony fellows with big 
bare feet. Their woolly heads were 
bare. Since they had been up all 
night, they got sleepy, and lay down 
to take a nap. But they leaned their 
woolly heads against the very tree 
Garry was in. 
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Garry didn’t like their being 
down there. But he got sleepy, too. 
And he, too, took a nap. 

The day passed. Once the Black- 
fellows went to get their turtle eggs. 
They had a good breakfast. But 
Garry hadn’t had any breakfast. A 
little banana boat passed, and um! 
how good it smelled! Garry would 
have eaten even a banana peel, he 
was so hungry. 
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The Black-fellows, though, would 
have liked boon-garry for supper. 
They looked up at him and licked 
their lips. 

Towards evening Garry got 
thirsty. He climbed part way down 
the tree, when the boys seemed to 
be asleep. But they were not asleep. 
One threw a stone at him. Garry’s 
nails tore strips off the bark, he 
climbed back up that tree so fast. 
Soon he was again hidden in its 
leafy top. But the black boys knew 
he was there. And now Garry was so 
thirsty, he just had to have a 
drink. 

The Black-fellows had a fish net. 
Now one watched beneath Garry’s 
tree while the other boy ran for the 
net. 

When he came back, the two tied 
the fish net to the lower branches of 
Garry’s tree. Then they threw stones 
at Garry, to make him jump off into 
the net. 

Garry looked down at them; his 
brown eyes wide with fear. There 
wasn’t another tree within jumping 
distance. And there wasn’t any- 
where to jump except down into the 
net. Garry was so frightened he 
could hardly breathe. His furry 
sides heaved in and out, and his 
legs trembled. The only thing he 
could do was to stick his claws into 
the smooth gray bark, and try to 


keep on the side of the tree the 
stones didn’t hit. That was the side 
that rose above the river. 

The black boys were lazy, though, 
and throwing stones was hard work. 
After awhile they just sat down to 
wait. If Garry wouldn’t fall off into 
the net, he’d have to come down 
sometime for a drink of water. Then 
he’d get tangled in the net anyway, 
for the net reached all around the 
tree except on the side where the 
cliff overhung the river. 

They thought Garry wouldn’t 
jump down on that side, because the 
river was very deep. The Black- 
fellows themselves couldn’t swim, 
and they didn’t think Garry could 
either. 

What to do, Garry didn’t know. 
If he just stayed in his tree top, he’d 
starve. But he wasn’t going to 
jump into that net. He peered down 
over the edge of the cliff. The river 
ran deep and strong, and Garry had 
never tried to swim. On his island 
in the great South Seas, it is mostly 
dry and dusty, and no one does 
much swimming. But Garry had 
one great gift. He could jump ever 
and ever so far. The red sun set, 
and another wonderful smelling 
banana boat came sailing down the 
river. 

There was just one thing he 
could do to get away from the black 
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boys, and the very thought scared 
him. But after awhile the black 
boys got to their feet again, and 
began throwing stones at Garry. 
One stone hit him on the tail. 


Garry took a long breath. Then 
he jumped—away out over the 
water. And the next thing Garry 
knew he was swimming. It wasn’t 
easy. His nose went under and he 
could hardly get his breath again. 
But he kept his legs going, and tried 
to get out to the banana boat. 

At last he found the anchor rope 
dangling just before him. Gasping 
for air, Garry climbed the rope, 
and pulled himself on deck. And you 
never saw a more surprised boy than 
the white boy who sailed that boat. 

For a moment he was afraid. 
Then he saw how Garry ate a 
banana. He picked the banana up in 
his handlike forepaws, and his eyes 
shone with pleasure. Never had 
Garry tasted anything half so good. 

At first he didn’t even see the 
boy. Then the white boy held out 
another banana, and Garry knew 
they were friends. 


Three days later, when the boat 
trip was ended, the boy let Garry 
hop ashore. And he quickly found 
himself another tall gum tree where 
the Black-fellows would never find 
him. 


The Silk Maker 


len you see your mother all 
dressed up with a brand-new pair of 
stockings on, have you ever stopped 
to think that 250 little silkworms 
have lived and died for every pair of 
silk stockings that she wears? But 
let us begin at the beginning. 

In the first place, the eggs are 
hatched in the form of tiny ants, 
which develop into silkworms. Now, 
of course, in order to live, these silk- 
worms have to eat, and what do you 
suppose they eat? Nothing more 
than mulberry leaves. At first the 
mulberry leaves must be finely 
chopped, just like babies have to 
have their food finely chopped or 
sieved, but later they are able to eat 
the whole leaves. In about a month 
they have added four inches to their 
length, and what do you suppose 
happens then? They double back in 
a horseshoe shape and spin a cocoon 
around themselves. Perhaps many 


By PEARL LUNDEBERG 


of you have seen a cocoon. It takes 
two or three days for the making of 
the cocoon, and during this time the 
worm’s head has turned around and 
around 300,000 times. This means 
that the worm has made about one 
revolution per second. 

If you were to stretch out the silk 
found in one cocoon in a continuous 
long string, it would be more than 
half a mile long. 

Now we come to the resting stage. 
We call this the pupa. It is at this 
time that the silkworm develops 
into a silk moth. The moth cuts 
through the side of the cocoon and, 
after coming out, lays about three 
hundred eggs and dies in just a few 
days. 

The tiny filaments from five 
cocoons are unwound and twisted 
together. This makes one end silk 
and this is reeled into skeins. Thirty 
of these skeins are bound in a book 


and thirty books are placed in a 
bale. This bale is covered first with 
cotton cloth and then with rice 
straw matting. You can magine 
this weighs quite a bit—about one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
Then it is shipped to the knitting 
companies. All sorts of wonderful 
things are made, among them the 
silk stockings that your mother 
wears. 

Did you know that a silk thread 
has a pulling strength one-third 
that of an iron wire of the same size? 
That’s pretty strong, isn’t it? 

Yes, it takes about three thousand 
silkworms to make a pound of silk, 
and it takes this much silk to make 
about a dozen pairs of silk stockings. 
Two hundred and fifty little silk- 
worms live and die for every pair of 
stockings that is made. That’s some- 
thing to think about, now, isn’t it! 


Great-Grandfather 


Turtle 


Talks 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


a 1s rather warm today, 
Great-Grandfather Turtle,’ said 
Downy Woodpecker from the grape- 
vine swing over the brook where he 
and his cousin, Hairy Woodpecker, 
were watching the old turtle. 

Great-Grandfather Turtle slowly 
turned his head to look at them. “It 
is warm for this time of the year,” 
he replied. “I must have been 
napping. It isn’t often that I am 
able to understand what you fellows 
are talking about, but today you 
speak plainly and chirp less.”’ 

“Our wishes have been granted,”’ 
whispered Hairy, who was so excited 
that he fluttered off from the grape- 
vine swing and nearly splashed into 
the brook before he could regain his 
balance. 

“It is true,” continued the old 
turtle, “I have always thought that 
you were quite silly.” 

Hairy didn’t like this remark. 
*“‘We have always thought that you 
were an old slow-poke,”’ he replied 
sharply. 

Great-Grandfather Turtle seemed 
surprised but not angry. “Well, 
little Peckers,’”’ said he, “I’ve lived 
one hundred years in the world and 
what you think of me doesn’t 
matter at all.” 

“I’m sure my cousin didn’t intend 
to be rude,” said Downy, trying to 


mend matters. ‘“‘We believe that this 
meadow is enchanted. If you have 
lived here one hundred years per- 
haps you can tell us about it.” 


“‘Why do you think that it is en- 
chanted?” asked the big turtle. 


‘Because there is a bush in blos- 
som when all other flowers have 
gone to sleep and this same bush 
shoots guns—little seed—pod-guns!”’ 


“You speak of the witch-hazel 
bush,” said §Great-Grandfather 
Turtle. ‘“‘When it blossoms I should 
be sleeping my long winter sleep. It 
gives a magic signal.” 

At the word “magic,” Hairy 
shivered and looked at Downy. 

*‘When the witch-hazel bush hangs 
out her yellow banners we know that 
Old Boreas is just around the corner 
and that he is ready to freeze us 
with his mighty breath—Boreas the 
merciless, Boreas the killer!’’ 

“Who is this terrible Boreas?” 
asked Downy, moving closer to 
Hairy. 

The old turtle looked very wise. 
‘Boreas is North Wind, the friend of 
Blustering Blizzard and Ice Storm,” 
said he. 

Downy and Hairy looked relieved. 
‘“‘We are not afraid of North Wind,”’ 
exclaimed Hairy. “He is jolly fun 
when he chases you.” 
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Great-Grandfather Turtle tried 
not to look surprised. “Boreas is no 
friend of mine,”’ said he. “I prefer 
kind Mr. Sun and Little Breeze.” 

‘‘Where are all the frogs?” asked 
Hairy, changing the subject. 

“The frogs have hibernated,”’ said 
the old turtle. 

“T wish he wouldn’t use such big 
words,”’ whispered Downy. 

“Do you hibernate?” asked Hairy, 
hoping to find out what the word 
meant. 

“Yes, yes!’ snapped the old fel- 
low. ‘‘How little you really know— 
how very little!’’ 

Hairy was about to reply to this 
when Downy asked: ‘‘Who else 
in the meadow hibernates?”’ 

Great-Grandfather Turtle again 
looked very wise. “Snakes go to 
sleep during the winter and so do 
lizards, frogs, bats, and some in- 
sects. Woodchucks, field mice, and 
squirrels sleep part of the time but 
they come out sometimes on a warm 
day like this when they are hungry.”’ 

“Oh, I see!”’ said Hairy. you 
hibernate you go to sleep for the 
winter.” 

““Exactly,”’ replied the turtle,‘ and 
it is much easier than migrating.” 

It was now Downy’s and Hairy’s 
turn to look wise. ‘‘We know what 
that means,” they said. ‘“The swal- 
lows, orioles, and many other birds 
fly to the warm South every winter. 
That is what migrating means, to go 
on a long, long journey.” 

“It is much easier to bury oneself 
in the mud at the bottom of the 
brook,” said the old turtle. 

Hairy looked disgusted. ‘But 
that isn’t half so pleasant as taking a 
journey.” 

Great-Grandfather Turtle snapped 
his hard old jaws together. ‘““What 
do you know about it?” he cried. 
“You are Stay-At-Homes! You let 
Old Boreas whisk you about, Bliz- 
zard snow you in, and Ice Storm 
pelt you. Away with you—you 
silly, senseless Peckers.’”’ And plop! 
Great-Grandfather Turtle slid into 
the brook and was out of sight be- 
fore Downy and Hairy could say 
another word, and it was many 
months before they saw the snappy 
old fellow again. 

After he had talked with Great- 
Grandfather Turtle, Hairy Wood- 
pecker became very curious about 
everything in the meadow. Chicka- 
dee told him that he asked too many 
questions. 

“That is the only way to find out 
about things,’’ chirped Hairy. 

“People will think that you are 
newsy,”’ replied Chickadee. 

“You mean nosey,” 
Hairy. 
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*‘Nosey or newsy,”’ replied Chicka- 
dee, “I guess they both mean the 
same thing.” 

But Hairy Woodpecker was not 
to be discouraged. He knew what 
hibernation meant and he knew 
some of the meadow folk who hiber- 
nated, and he intended to know 
many other interesting things that 
were happening all around him. 
Truly it was a magic place, this 
Sunny Meadow, and full of delightful 
surprises if one kept one’s eyes and 
ears open. 

On this bright winter morning, 
Hairy met Chickadee on the top 
branch of the big elm tree, and 
Chickadee knew that he had some- 
thing on his mind for he perked his 
head on one side and blinked at her. 

“Where are you going?” she 
asked, her bright little eyes shining 
like black beads. 

“I’m looking for nests,” Hairy 


chirped. ‘“‘They are made of such 
funny things.” 

“I suppose some birds would 
think that our nests were funny,” 
said Chickadee. 

“What could be better than a 
hole in a tree stump?” asked Hairy. 

“Such a nest suits me,” sang 
Chickadee, ‘‘so why should I bother 
to look at others.”’ 

‘Winter is the time to see our 
neighbors’ nests,’ insisted Hairy. 
“There are no eggs in them now and 
no mother bird to peck your eyes 
out. Come with me,” called Hairy, 
and away he flew. 

Chickadee followed. She was a bit 
curious herself. 

Hairy did not stop until he came 
to a small tree where a veery’s nest 
was fastened with threads of milk- 
weed stalk. 

“Perhaps this is a surprise pack- 
age,’’ said Hairy, as he pulled some- 
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thing from the bottom of the nest. 
It was a scrap of gray hornet nest. 

stars!’’ sang Chickadee, 
“‘what next?” 

Hairy tugged away, pulling out 
grass and dried leaves; and then 
some moss, small roots, pine needles, 
and milkweed seeds. ‘‘There,’’ he 
said, “isn’t that a collection? Every 
nest is different, too, and the birds 
build new ones in the spring. I found 
a piece of a snake’s skin in one, and 
Mrs. Robin plasters mud on the 
bottom of hers; Redstart always 
puts a few spiders’ webs in hers, 
and Bluejays use small twigs and 
sticks, while little Goldfinch lines 
her nest with thistle down.” 

‘She shows good judgment,” said 
Chickadee. “I like a little fern down 
for mine. It is surely much nicer 
than mud.” And away flew Chicka- 
dee, leaving Hairy Woodpecker to 
go on with his nest hunting. 


Eves That Do Not See 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


= at the fat caterpillar in 
the picture. He goes by the name of 
the Tiger Swallow-tail Caterpillar, 
because later on he turns into a 
Swallow-tail Butterfly. Hasn’t he 
big black eyes? 

Now look at the EYES again very 
carefully. Are they eyes, after all? 

They certainly look like eyes, 
don’t they? They give the cater- 
pillar such a fierce, bold look. But 
really he is quite harmless. 

He does not use these EYES to 
see with. Instead, he scares his 
enemies with them. They are imita- 
tion eyes, just black and white 
markings on his bright green skin. 

If you study the worm again you 
will see that the EYES are not even 
on his head. The small black thing 
that looks like the creature’s nose, 
is his head. And those three sharp 
teeth are really not teeth at all. 
They are his front legs. 

He has eight more legs in the 
middle, and two at his tail. But the 
six front ones are his TRUE legs. 
When the caterpillar turns into a 
butterfly, these front legs will be- 
come the butterfly’s legs. 

Halfway between the EYES and 
the real head, is a small black slit. 
In this small picture you will see 
what this slit is for. Something has 
scared the caterpillar. Whenever 
that happens he pushes two horns 
out of the slit, and squirts a bad 
odor into the air to keep his enemies 
from coming too near him. 


Tiny flies, called ichneumon flies, 
like to lay their eggs in the back of 
hairless cater- 
pillars. So — 
nature has 
given some 
worms these 
queer horns 
to protect 
themselves 
from these 
flies. 


Birds often feed upon caterpillars, 
especially the hairless kinds. Some 
worms look so much like the leaf 
they are eating, that, when a bird 
comes near, they stay quite still, 
and hide, in plain sight. But when a 
bird flies near one of these Tiger 
Swailow-tail Caterpillars, he does 
not hide. He hunches up his back 
and pushes out his horns. See him in 
the picture? 

With his big, black eye-marks, 
and his horns, he looks like a snake 
with a forked tongue. The bird gets 
scared and flies away, and the cater- 
pillar is safe. 


This green caterpillar eats and 
grows. Then he eats more and more. 
When he is full grown he changes into 
a chrysalis. Later a gorgeous yellow 
and black Tiger Swallow-tail But- 
terfly will hatch from the chrysalis. 

Can you guess how this butterfly 
got its name? Of course you can! 
Look at the picture! The black 
stripes on the wings suggested the 
“Tiger” part. And the ‘“Swallow- 
tail’? comes from those queer little 
tails on the hind wings. 

There are several kinds of Swal- 
low-tail Butterflies and they all 
have those little tails on their hind 
wings. 

The TIGER Swallow-tail is the 
largest and most beautiful of all the 
Swallow-tail Butterflies. His wings 
often measure five inches from tip 
to tip. He is found all over the United 
States of America, so look for him 
during the summer months. 
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THE PELICAN 


This is a Brown Pelican. 
Pelicans are awkward birds. 
They are about fifty inches long. 
The legs and tail are short. 


The Pelican has a pouch on his bill. 
The fish are carried in his pouch. 
Sometimes the pouch is full of fish. 
They nest in low trees along the water. 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Ms 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Brown Pelicans live in the South. 

You will find them along the Atlantic coast. beh 
They live, too, in the Gulf of Mexico. 
They catch fish. = 


Mother Pelican’s bables reach into her pouch. D 
They find the fish there. 

They help themselves. si 
isn’t that a queer way to feed babies? 
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By Thelma Moreland 


Sammy Skunk 


This handsome fellow is sometimes 
called a polecat. Like the owl, he is sel- 
dom seen in the daytime, but does most 
of his traveling by night. Unfortunately, 
the little fellow owns and uses a bad 
smelling perfume, which may be carried 
a mile. So if you meet him along a path 
some moonlight night, by all means give 
him the right of way! If he becomes 
angered and stamps his tiny front feet, 
or begins to whirl his beautiful, furry 
tail, that’s the sign to watch your step. 
He asks nothing except to be let alone, 
then he harms nobody. Even the baby 
skunks, if molested, use the reliable gas 
defense. 

The skunk makes his home in snug 
caves, old hollow logs, old wood- 
chuck holes, and sometimes under 
barns and stone walls. Sometimes a 
skunk family may live for years under 
your very own house, and you may never 
know they are there, unless, of course, a 


: dog or person molests them. They make 
wonderful mousers, and should be encouraged to stay near the farmers’ barnlots. If you get a baby skunk, it will 


become very tame in a short time, and soon will follow you around like a kitten. The babies are very beautiful, 
with their black and white striped coats, and bright round eyes. Choice foods on the best skunk bill-of-fare in- 
clude plump field mice, fat grubs, and bugs of all kinds. Baby skunks, when tamed, soon learn to eat like kittens, 
and thrive on milk, eggs, etc. 


When winter comes, the skunk family seeks a snug nest somewhere, and enjoys a long, peaceful snooze. 


Directions: 


Color Sammy Skunk black, leaving the stripes white. The grass may be yellowish green, the oak leaves brown. 
Paste the picture in your Nature Study notebook, and write a paragraph about him. 


The Cardinal 


This is the gay Red Knight of Birdland, whose crimson coat furnishes a brilliant splash of color on the drab 
winter landscape. He stays with us all winter, and his brave, cheery whistle is indeed welcome, when so many of 
our other bird friends are gone. His song is especially lovely in the summer time. 

The cardinal is a friendly bird, often 


building its nest in a rose arbor, on 
porches, or in shrubbery near your 
homes. The babies are lively, noisy 
little rascals, and Father and Mother 
Cardinal are busy all day long, poking 
food down their little throats. Many, 
many insect pests are fed to the hungry 
babies, who soon grow round and fat as 
little pigs. 

You should feed the red bird these 
cold winter months, using crumbs, 
cracked nuts, sunflower seeds, and a 
piece of suet nailed to a tree. He will re- 
pay you with his cheery song, and next 


summer will probably build his nest very 
near. 


Directions: 
Color the bird red, with grayish red : 

beak. The pine trees in the snow 

may be green. Use the picture in your 

Nature Study notebook, writing a para- ! 

graph about him. 
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Bunny Cotton-Tail 
Predicts Spring 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Clattery Bang—Rattlety Roar, 
Someone comes knocking 

On Br’er Cotton’s door. 

And up jumps the bunnykin 
Up and away, 

To join an old friend 

In his out-of-door play. 


Around spins the windmill, 
And high soars the kite, 
And out rides the ship 
With its sail snowy white. 
The trees bow their heads 
To the mad whistled song 
Of the merry old prankster 
As he speeds along. 


In woods by the village 
Plump catkins are seen, 
Where willow tree branches 
Are wearing the green. 

And over the hilltop 

Comes notes sweet and clear, 
As one early songster 

Tells ‘Springtime is near.” 


Who is Br’er Cotton’s friend that spins the windmill and sails 
the ships? 


List all the other things you have seen him do. 
What is another name for catkins? 
Why are they called ‘“‘Heralds of Spring’’? 


What little early bird returns from the southland before the 
snow is melted from the ground? 


Where does he build his nest? 
Learn all you can about this welcome little bird. 
Find other signs of Spring’s approach. 


Bring in budding fruit tree branches and put them in water 
for forced blooming. 
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How to Make 
Easter Egg Town 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


How would you like to make a poster of 
Easter Egg Town? There are many ideas sug- 
gested in the poem and pictures and several 
little sketches are given which might prove 
helpful in working out greeting card ideas also. 
The houses and bunnies may be cut from 
pastel shades of paper, or simple water-color 
sketches are attractive. To design an egg- 
shell house, cut the paper, egg-shaped, the 
size desired; add a roof of contrasting color; 
gay little chimneys and porches give an 
artistic touch that is needed. Trees and bun- 


nies are also fashioned from egg patterns, 
adding trunks, ears, cotton tails, etc., as de- 
sired. Remember to keep your color combina- 
tions soft and lovely whether you are making 
a poster or cards for gift purposes. 
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EASTER EGG TOWN 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


There’s a quaint little town 
That is hidden away 
Under the ribbons 

Of rainbow lights gay; 

A dear little village 

So mystic and small, 

I doubt if one ever 

Could find it at all. 


The houses are eggshell 
Of delicate hue, 

Imagine—a cottage 

Of morning bright blue, 
Or a church with a steeple 
Of hollyhock pink 

It must be delightful 

To live there I think. 


Up streets twilight purple 
That wind in and out, 
White cotton-tail bunnies 
Go bobbing about, 

And gay little gardens 
Exist everywhere, 

With butterfly blossoms 
To color the air. 


Bluebells chime their rhythms 
From high in the tower, 

And four-o’clocks faithfully 
Mark every hour; 

A place so enchantingly gay 
It would seem 

To be only the end 

Of a beautiful dream. 
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MArRCcH 1 


A Day in March 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than be- 
fore; 
The Redbreast sings from the 
tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 
—William Wordsworth 


‘ten first day of March hap- 
pened to be a mild, balmy day, in- 
viting Ann Harvey’s class out of 
doors to look for early signs of 
spring: 


The ice almost gone. 

A worm under a board. 

Little children playing marbles and 
jumping rope. 

Leaf buds swelling. 


“T hear something which makes 
me think of spring!’’ exclaimed 
Charles. 

**A robin! Let’s see who can see it 
first,’’ suggested Richard. And soon 
they spied him away up on a bare, 
brown branch calling cheerily. He 
seemed not to be afraid of the chil- 
dren and Shirley said, “I think he 
likes to sing for us.”’ 

‘‘The robin is a sociable and trust- 
ful bird and likes to live near peo- 
ple,” said the teacher, ‘‘and he 
usually builds his nest in trees 
near houses, but sometimes has a 
home on a porch, or under the eaves 
of a barn, and has even been known 
to make his home under a window 
ledge.”’ 

As the children watched the 
robin they talked about his black 
head and reddish-brown breast and 
learned that the mother robin’s 
head is gray and her breast paler red 
than that of this father robin. When 
the robin flew to the ground near 
them they tried to see whether he 
was walking or hopping and learned 
that the robin is the smallest bird 
that can walk. 

The class decided to begin keeping 
a “Bird Calendar,” with names or 
pictures of the birds in the order in 
which they saw them in spring. They 
enjoyed the song, “‘Little Robin Red- 
breast,”” by W. Otto Miessner, from 
Progressive Music Series, Vol. 1, 
published by Silver, Burdett and 
Co., and the story, “When Bobbie 
Robin Gobbled His Dinner.” 


Through the Year 
with Ann Harvey, I’eacher 


March Primary Experiences 


MArcH 4 


“The wind pushed us to school 
this morning,”’ said Harold. “‘It was 
so strong it helped us walk along.”’ 

‘‘What is wind?” asked Richard. 
Miss Harvey told the class that 
there is air all around us—it is every- 
where we go. And it moves all the 
time. Sometimes it moves so slowly 
that we cannot feel it move; other 
times it moves faster and we feel a 
breeze; and many times it moves 
very, very fast, as it is this morning, 
and we say the wind is blowing 
hard. Usually in March there are 
many windy days. The class looked 
from the low schoolroom windows for 
evidences of the wind’s blowing and 
the teacher listed these on the black- 
board: 


The wind moves the branches of the 
trees. 

It blows away twigs. 

It moves leaves and branches. 

It blows up dust. 

It blows hats into the street. 

Sometimes it turns umbrellas inside 
out. 

We see what the wind does, but we 
never see the wind. 


Their observations were so closely 
related to the wind poems—‘‘The 
Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” by 
Christina Rossetti, and ‘‘March 
Wind,” by Aileen Fisher,—that they 
were presented at this time. 


Whoo Has SEEN THE WIND? 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I; 
But when the trees bow down their 
heads, 
The wind is passing by. 
—Christina Rossetti * 
*Rossetti’s poems are now out of copyright. 


Marcu 5 
Interest in the work of the wind 


was still high so the group discussed 
how it helps people. 


The wind helps dry clothes. 
It makes the roads and streets dry 
quickly after a rain. 
It helps windmills work. 
The class went to Mona’s farm 
home to watch the windmill there to 
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By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


find out just how it worked. They 
learned that the wind pushed on the 
wheel of the windmill and turned the 
wheel around. As the wheel went 
around it worked a pump, which 
pumped water from a well into the 
house and pumped water into tanks 
for the animals to drink. Mona’s 
father let each child pump a little by 
hand, so that each understood how 
hard it would be to get along with- 
out the work of the wind. 


Back in the schoolroom, to music, 
they played that they were wind- 
mills, for rhythm work. They drew 
pictures of windmills and made pin- 
wheels which turned like windmills. 
They put their pinwheels outdoors so 
that the wind could blow them, and 
discovered that these pinwheels 
could show them when the air 
moved slow or fast. 


At another time the class watched 
the smoke from chimneys as it 
floated with the wind. They learned 
that the wind does not always blow 
from the same direction. They put 
out small streamers to see how they 
blew out away from the direction of 
the wind. Then they watched wind 
vanes and observed that a south 
wind made the arrow on the wind 
vane point south, that a west wind 
made it point west, etc. They de- 
cided to put up a wind vane at 
school and look at it each day to 
find out what direction the wind 
was blowing from. This called for a 
weather chart upon which to keep 
the results of their observations. 
From this they found out whether 
or not the wind blows every day, 
about how often it blows hard, 
which winds are cold, and which 
are warm where they live. 


They listened to the whistle of 
the wind and sang, ““The Wind,”’ by 
Will Earhart from Songs of Child- 
hood published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. Other wind songs from the 
same book are: “Sister Rain and 
Brother Wind,’ by Deford and 
Horn; “The Winds,” by Irmen- 
garde Horn, and “Blow, Wind, 
Blow,” by Mary Root Kern. 


Some good wind poems are: 
“Kites,” by Aileen Fisher; ‘Bal- 
loons” and ‘Following the Winds,” 
by Nancy Byrd Turner; ‘I Had a 
Kite,” from Willingly to School, 
and Windy Man.” 
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MaArcH 8 


‘“My grandpa says that the sap is 
beginning to run now and if we come 
over we can bring some back to 
school with us,’’ exclaimed Robert 
breathlessly, as he hurried into the 
schoolroom this morning. Plans were 
made for the short trip, and Miss 
Harvey told how early in the spring 
the sap begins to run up into the 
branches of all the trees. Robert’s 
grandfather’s trees sugar- 
maples, into the trunks of which 
little tubes had been driven, and a 
pail hung below each tube to catch 
the sap which was running out of 
the tree through the tube. Each 
child tasted the sap; and most of 
them liked it because it was sweet 
like sugar and water. It was fun 
taking a pail of sap back to school, 
where it was boiled a long time; until 
it turned into maple syrup. 


MArcH 12 


On a walk to observe how the leaf 
buds of certain trees were getting 
larger, the class saw the first blue- 
bird. Ann Harvey told them that 
she had read, or heard that the 
Indians always said, that the blue- 
bird is the messenger of spring—a 
token between heaven and earth 
because the upper part of the bird is 
the color of the sky, bright blue, and 
the lower part is supposed to be the 
color of the earth, a shade of brown 
called rufous. They noticed that 
the bluebird is smaller than the 
robin and larger than the English 
sparrow. The sparrow is its greatest 
enemy, but the bluebird is brave and 
in a fair fight can defeat the sparrow. 
However, it has a gentle disposition 
and doesn’t like to fight, so is often 
driven from its nesting place by the 
sparrow. Many people want the 
bluebird to live near their homes, 
not only because it is such a lovely 
bird and sings so beautifully, but, 
also, because in the spring and early 
summer, when berries and small 
fruits are at their best, almost all 
(five-sixths) of its food is made up 
of insects; so gardens are kept free 
from these injurious insects. The 
bluebird eats fruit only from late 
fall to early spring, when it has diffi- 
culty in finding insects and when 
there are waste fruits to be found. 

In the schoolroom the class re- 
viewed the facts learned about the 
bluebird and enjoyed the poem, 
“The Bluebird,”’ by Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller, and the song, “Little 
Bluebird,”’ by Olive Woodman, from 
Songs of Childhood, published by 
Ginn and Company. 


Marcu 18 


Pussy WILLows 


So plump, so fair, and so furry, 
With coats of the softest silk, 


They peep from their tiny brown 
blankets, 
My pussies that never need milk. 
—Author unknown 


The children enjoyed saying the 
above poem together, after Glennys 
had brought in some pussy willows. 
Some of the buds had not opened 
yet, so they were put in water. 
The children loved the _ song, 
“The Pussy Willows,” by Riley and 
Weidig, from The Progressive 
Music Book I, and the poem, 
“The Willow Cats,” by Margaret 
Widdemer. 

Watching the pussy willows bud 
out in the schoolroom interested the 
class in bringing apple, plum, peach, 
and pear twigs to school. The chil- 
dren labeled these, put them in 
water in the sunshine, and watched 
for blossoms. 

It was interesting, too, to watch 
the buds on trees and shrubs out of 
doors get larger and larger and then 
open. They observed the little red 
maple buds and watched them turn 
into little red flowers. They found 
some catkins, looked at them 
through a magnifying glass, and 
discovered that they are flowers. 


Marcu 22 


‘We had fun at recess watching 
our shadows move!’ exclaimed 
Donna, as the children were coming 
inside to rest. 

“‘We could make them jump, hop, 
and fly or be giants taking great big 
steps,’’ exclaimed Corliss. While 
there was so much interest in 
shadows, it seemed the right time to 
present the poem, “My Shadow,” 
which Ann Harvey read. 


My SHADow 


I have a little shadow that goes in 
and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is 
more than I can see. 

He is very, very like me from the 
heels up to the head; 

And I see him jump before me, when 
I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the 
way he likes to grow— 

Not at all like proper children, which 
is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller 
like an India rubber ball, 

And he sometimes gets so little that 
there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how chil- 
dren ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in 
every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a 
coward you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as 
that shadow sticks to me! 
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One morning, very early, before the 
sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on 
every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an 
arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and 
was fast asleep in bed. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Then the teacher told the class 
how, a long time ago when there 
were no clocks, people watched a 
shadow just as we watch the clock 
to tell time. Sometimes they made 
shadow sticks and told time by 
them. Early in the morning the 
stick would make a very long 
shadow. As the sun got higher in the 
sky, the shadow would get shorter, 
and by noon there would be almost 
no shadow. Then they knew it was 
time for lunch. In the afternoon the 
shadow would get longer again. 
When it was very, very long, people 
knew it was time to stop work and 
go home. 


“‘Let’s make a shadow stick and 
see if we can tell time by it,” sug- 
gested Damon. So they got a board 
and nailed a short stick to it. They 
put it outdoors on the ground with 
the ends pointing east and west 
where the sun would shine on it 
all day. Several times a day a 
child would go outside and make a 
line on it where the shadow fell. On 
the line he wrote what time it was. 


Along with the study of shadows 
the game, ‘‘Shadow Tag,’ proved 
most enjoyable. 


MArcH 29 


More signs of spring—children 
spinning tops and flying kites, find- 
ing green grass and dandelions, 
noticing tulips coming up, seeing a 
crocus in bloom (this called forthe 
poem, “‘Crocus,’”’ by Sarah J. Day), 
and people working in gardens. 


“The boys and girls in this room 
had a garden last year. Are we going 
to have one?” asked Donald. All the 
others were instantly enthusiastic, 
so they planned to have a real one 
in the school yard. They wrote for 
seed catalogs. Some of the boys 
made two long boxes for tomato and 
cabbage seeds. Several children 
brought vegetable seed to school 
and cabbage and tomato seeds were 
planted indoors in boxes. They 
talked about the seed being a baby 
plant at rest and eagerly waited for 
the seeds they had planted to wake 
up and push through the soil. 


This last day of March at school 
the teacher read a lovely little poem 
by Mary Carolyn Davies, ‘“‘The Day 
before April.” 
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in day, in her little house, 
Mrs. Goose thought she heard some- 
one laughing just outside the wall. 
She opened the door and looked 
about; there was no one there. ‘“‘ Just 
the wind, the big March wind,”’ she 
said to herself, and shut the door 
tight. 

Then, behind the shut door, she 
asked herself, “‘Wasn’t that sun- 
shine I saw out there? It’s been so 
dark and dreary lately! Yes, I think 
that was sunshine.”’ 

She looked out again, and, sure 
enough, the sun was just bursting 
out from behind a big gray cloud. 
“Spring must be coming, then, from 
somewhere,”’ said Mrs. Goose. “I 
think I’ll go out and look for it.”’ 

So she put on her little pancake 
hat with the question-mark feather, 
and her big tight coat, locked her 
door and went off. 

“It’s not spring yet, no, indeed,”’ 
she thought, as she plopped along. 
“The wind is so high,—and it’s 
cold.” She drew her coat tightly 
around her feather middle, and just 
then she met the Black Cat from 
Green Street, holding his cap on with 
a firm, dark paw. 

‘‘Hello,” he said. ‘““Nice day. The 
sun is shining!”’ 

“TI don’t think it’s a nice day,” 
said Mrs. Goose, a little crossly. 


Mrs. Goose's Glasses 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


“The wind keeps blowing so—and 
the air is so chilly—and the sun is 
too bright. . . . Why, after all the 
dark weather we’ve had, it’s just 
like having a lantern flashed into 
your face. I have to keep my eyes 
all squinted up; see?” 

She bent her long neck toward 
Black Cat, and, sure enough, her 
eyes were just little dark slits; they 
peeked out from her feathers like 
black stitches. 

*“You could open your eyes if you 
wanted to,’”’ Black Cat told her. 
‘But, if you like making such a fuss 
about nothing, why don’t you get 
some dark glasses? They would keep 
the brightness out.”’ 

He switched off, swinging his tail, 
and making a soft, laughing sound 
like the wind. Mrs. Goose watched 
him a minute, and then she thought, 
‘“‘Dark glasses,—that’s the very idea! 
They might help me look for spring. 
I think I’ll go right into Mr. Gob- 
bler’s Grocery and buy some.” 

Yes, Mr. Gobbler had dark glasses. 
Several colors. He put the box on 
the counter, so that Mrs. Goose 
might choose the pair she liked. 

Mrs. Goose poked around, then 
she put some dark green ones over 
her bird nose. She said she would 
take those, thank you. 

When she went out of the Grocery, 


“You don’t look any too wonderful yourself, Mrs. Goose,’’ said Mrs. Squirrel 
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there was 
Black Cat 
again. He had 
found Mrs. 
Squirrel and 
Mrs. Hen, 
and was talk- 
ing with 
them. 

‘Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,” he 
said. ‘‘I see you’ve followed my 
advice and got some dark glasses.”’ 


‘Yes, and they’re too dark, that’s 
what,”’ spluttered Mrs. Goose. 
‘Why, the whole world looks green 
—just like mint jelly. You look like 
that, yourselves, Black Cat and Mrs. 
Squirrel and Mrs. Hen! Like three 
big shapes of dark green mint 
jelly!” 

Black Cat made a soft chuckling 
sound; Mrs. Hen gave a_ sharp 
cackle, but Mrs. Squirrel was put 
out. “‘I don’t, either, look like mint 
jelly!” she said, looking furiously at 
Mrs. Goose. 

“It’s so dark I can hardly see 
you,”’ went on Mrs. Goose. “‘I don’t 
like these glasses, no, indeed I 
don’t.” 


Black Cat grinned. “Then, why 
don’t you go and try another color?”’ 
he asked, teasing her. ‘‘Mr. Gobbler 
will let you change them.”’ 


Mrs. Goose thought that was a 
good idea, and went back to the 
Grocery. This time she selected a 
brownish pair. 


‘‘Well, how goes called Black 
Cat, when she came out again. “‘How 
does the world look through those?”’ 


‘Dark, dark, all dark still,’’ mut- 
tered Mrs. Goose. “‘And brown. You 
look like three big chocolate pud- 
dings, indeed you do.” 

Black Cat and Mrs. Hen only 
laughed, but Mrs. Squirrel made a 
swish-tail motion, and jerked her 
head sidewise. “‘I do not look like a 
chocolate pudding,” she told Mrs. 
Goose. “‘Anyway, you don’t look 
any too wonderful yourself, with 
those big brown dark-rimmed things 
on!”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought about this. 
Then she asked, “Do you think I’d 
look better in some red ones? Mr. 
Gobbler had some red ones—”’ 
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‘‘What are you doing out there by 
my garbage can?’’ asked Mr. Pig 


back and see,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, who was getting tired of all 
this. ‘‘Hurry up; then we’ll all walk 
home together.”’ 

Very soon Mrs. Goose came back 
with the different glasses on. ‘‘Now 
all the world looks like jam, dark, 
dark strawberry jam—” she told 
them, without being asked. ‘So 
dark I can hardly see to walk—’”’ 

“Well, I’ll take hold of you and 
help you along,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel, 
quickly. She didn’t want to be told 
that she looked like a pot of jam, no, 
indeed, so she chattered on, just to 
make talk, “My, it’s windy! Just 
see what a time of it the carrier post- 
man pigeon is having, flying with 
his bag of mail over the tree-tops!”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked up—and just 
then a big puff of wind came along, 
and snatched the glasses right off 
her eyes. They whirled away—it 
was hard to tell where they went 
to. “Over there behind Mr. Pig’s 
house, I think,” said Black Cat; 
but when they went there to look 
they couldn’t find them, and Mr. 
Pig stuck his big head out of the 
window and asked; ‘“‘What are you 
doing out there, rattling around 
behind my garbage can?” (He was 
eating sugared doughnuts.) 


“We're just hunting for Mrs. 
Goose’s dark glasses,’ said Mrs. 
Hen, sweetly. 

“I didn’t know she had any dark 
glasses,” grunted Mr. Pig. “‘And 
what does she need them for, any- 
way? There isn’t any sun.” 

They all looked up, and, sure 
enough, the sun had gone under, far 
behind the big gray cloud; they had 
been so excited, looking for the 
glasses, that they hadn’t noticed it. 

‘Well, I may as well run along 
home, now,” said Mrs. Goose, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘What I really came out for, in 
the first place, was to hunt for 
spring, but I forgot all about it.”’ 

“It’s a little too early for that, 
anyway,” said the others. 


Mrs. Goose put on her funny old 
flowered wrapper and sat down by 
her fire. Just then she heard a little 
light tap-tap at her door. 

There stood the carrier pigeon, 
and he had something in his bill. 

“‘Are these yours?” he asked. “I 
found them in a tree. Mr. Gobbler 
said he thought they were yours.” 

“‘Why, yes, those are the glasses I 
have been having so much trouble 
with,”’ Mrs. Goose told him. ‘‘Thank 
you, very much.” 

But the pigeon still waited. “‘It’s 
too bad,’”’ he said. “But the glass 
parts have been broken out. See— 
there are only the rims left. I’m 
afraid you will: be very disap- 
pointed.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked; then, sud- 
denly her goosie face broke into a 
wide smile. ‘‘Why, no, I’ll like them 
better that way!’ she said. ‘“Thank 
you,—again!”’ 


Then she put them on her bird 
nose, got her little pancake hat and 
her tight coat, and started out 
again. The sun had come out from 
behind the cloud, but Mrs. Goose 
didn’t even blink or squint, because 
she was so pleased with her glasses 
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and life altogether. Why, she felt 
sure she saw a certain spring blue- 
ness in the air, and smelled pussy 
willows and frog ponds! She was 
feeling very happy when she met 
her three friends again (they had 
been hanging around, hoping that 
Mr. Pig would ask them in to have 
some doughnuts,—but he hadn’t!). 

‘“‘Why, hello, Mrs. Goose,” said 
Black Cat. ‘‘We see you found your 
glasses. But—for pity’s sakes,—do 
you know they are just rims?”’ 

yes,’’ said Mrs. Goose, ‘‘they 
are just right now. Not too dark; 
you don’t look like mint jelly or 
chocolate pudding or strawberry 
jam any more, but just your same 
old selves.”’ 

“But why do you wear glasses, if 
you don’t need the glass,’’—began 
Mrs. Squirrel; but Mrs. Goose was 
walking right on, switching her tail, 
smelling spring, not listening. 

It wasn’t till she was all the way 
home that she heard the sound of 
laughing again. She listened, and 
said to herself, ‘“‘That can’t be my 
friends—it must be that big March 
wind, still out there outside the 
wall.—But I don’t see a thing to 
laugh at, really I don’t—’”’ 


‘*Are these yours?”’ asked 
the carrier pigeon 


Conchita’s Jar 


A Story of Old Mexico 
By ANNE TEDLOCK BROOKS 


and Pascual were 
two little Mexican children. Their 
house, called ‘‘casita,’’ was made of 
adobe bricks, and painted blue. The 
roof was made of rose-colored tile. 
They lived in a little village not 
far from Mexico City. 

One morning early Conchita heard 
the water man calling: ‘‘Fresh water! 
Pure water!’’ She opened her eyes 
sleepily. 

Then she remembered. She quickly 


scrambled out of bed and hurried in 
to waken her brother, Pascual. 

“Hurry! Lazy One! Get up! Don’t 
you know that this is the day we are 
to make the pottery jars for the 
exhibit?” 

“T am sleepy. Go away!’ mut- 
tered Pascual. 

But Conchita shook his shoulder. 
“Get up! Get up! Go and hitch the 
little burro to the cart, so we can go 
to the river for the clay.” 


At last Pascual sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. He made a great fuss over 
getting up, but soon he was dressed. 

Their mother was baking tortillas — 
little cakes made of ground corn— 
and they smelled so good that 
Pascual sniffed the air hungrily. 

He hurried out to the little stable. 
““Come, Pepito! I shall hitch you to 
the little cart.” 

The little gray burro turned his 
head and opened his funny little eyes 
wide. He stood blinking in the light 
while his master hitched him to the 
cart. 

After breakfast was over, the two 
children climbed in and away they 
started to the river. Soon they came 
to the clay bank. 
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They scooped up great handfuls 
of clay and packed it into a large 
basket. 

“I hope our jars win a prize,” said 
Conchita. “‘I hope that we can sell 
them at the market later, too.”’ 

Pascual had learned to make pot- 
tery jars at school, but Conchita 
had learned how only from watching 
him at work. 

Pascual said, “‘Ho! Ho! I don’t 
think anyone would want to buy 
your wabbly jars. They are one- 
sided. They cannot even sit up!” 

Conchita said, “Oh, but I have 
been working hard, and I think that 
I can make some good jars this 
time.’”’ She looked down at her 
little bare brown feet so Pascual 
could not see the tears in her eyes. 

Pepito pulled the little cart along 
the road slowly. The warm sun felt 
good to him. 

“Get along, Pepito!”’ cried Pascual 
impatiently. 

When they reached home, each of 
them started to work at once. They 
took some of the wet clay and 
worked it into a ball. Then they cut 
it into two pieces and slapped them 
together. Next, they threw the clay 
against a hard board again and 
again. That took all of the air out 
of it. 

Conchita watched her brother 
carefully. She tried to do exactly as 
he had been taught. 

After the air had been forced out 
of the clay, they rolled it around and 
around between the palms of their 
hands to make it round. Next, 
Pascual showed her how to press 
her fist into it deeply to make the 
clay hollow. 

Conchita smoothed the hollow 
around with her fingers, so there 
would be no cracks left in the clay. 

She ran into the casita. ““Mama- 
cita! Mamacita!”’ she called. ‘‘See!’’ 
She held up a little fat, round jar. 
“Do you think that anyone would 
like my little jar?” 

“Perhaps. I like it,’’ her mother 
answered. perhaps someone 
in the market will buy it.” 

Conchita took it back to the patio. 
‘‘We will have to let them dry for a 
week, perhaps longer,’’ Pascual said, 
as they set them in a row on the 
patio to dry in the sun. 


I wonder if a little mouse 
Would be afraid to go 

Down in the meadow, by the brook, 
Where pussy willows blow. 


Every day Conchita went out to 
the patio to look at them. 

One day she ran back and cried, 
“Pascual! Come quickly. The jars 
are dry! They are ready to fire.” 

Pascual dug a hole in the ground 
while she gathered wood for a fire. 
After it burned low, they carefully 
placed the jars in the hole. Then 
they covered it with more wood. He 
kept the fire burning for almost five 
hours. They let it go out slowly, be- 
cause they knew the pottery would 
break if it cooled too quickly. 

The next day the children painted 
their jars. Conchita had made up a 
design for the little fat jar she wanted 
to enter in the exhibit. She painted 
it very carefully. 

Pascual pretended he did not 
know what it was. 

They set the jars in the sun once 
more for the paint to dry. Conchita 
kept going out to the patio to see 
that nothing happened to them. 

At last the day of the exhibit 
came. It was to be held in the village 
park, called a Plaza. 

Conchita dressed in her very best 
holiday clothes. It was fiesta day, and 
everybody in the little village went 
to the Plaza. It was like a holiday, 
and everyone was happy and gay. 

Conchita wore her white blouse 
that was trimmed in many bright 
colors, and a full bright colored 
skirt. Her little red sandals twinkled 
out from under it. 

grand you look!” she cried, 
as Pascual came out to get into the 
cart. 

Pascual was wearing his gayest, 
newest sombrero. It was a huge 
straw hat almost as big as the cart 
wheels. He wore his red serape, too, 
and he looked very fine with his 
guitar under his arm. After the 
exhibit, he would play in the band. 

Their parents wanted to walk, so 
Conchita and Pascual drove the 
little cart, with the pottery jars in it. 

They found many of their little 
friends already gathered in front of 
the pottery stalls in the market 
place. 

Conchita and Pascual took their 
jars out of the basket. Conchita 
looked about quickly. She was 
afraid that someone would laugh at 
her funny little jar. It did not have 
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flowers or leaves painted on it, or a 
plain design. She had painted some- 
thing entirely different on it. It was 
the oddest looking jar on the shelf. 

At last the judges came to the 
stall. The men talked quietly. They 
picked up the jars one by one and 
studied them. Soon there were only 
four jars left in front of them. 

They had set the others all back 
on the shelf above. 

Conchita’s heart beat so hard she 
thought it must surely jump out of 
her mouth. 

There was Pascual’s jar. It was 
tall and slender and painted red and 
yellow. 

There were two other jars which 
looked almost alike. They had yel- 
low and green flowers on them. 

There was Conchita’s jar, fat and 
round and painted strangely with a 
bold red and blue. 

One of the men held up Conchita’s 
jar. It had a dragon’s head painted 
on it. It wasn’t perfect, but you 
could tell that it was meant for a 
dragon. It was the first time that 
anyone had ever painted anything 
different on their jars, except designs 
of flowers and cactus. 

After a while the man stepped 
forward. “This is new,’ he said. 
“And maybe the dragon will be 
better next time. We think it is the 
best jar at the exhibit today.” 

Conchita felt the big tears gather- 
ing in her eyes. She winked them 
back and smiled because everyone 
was calling, ‘‘Conchita’s jar! Con- 
chita’s jar! Speech!”’ 

She felt herself lifted up to the 
table part of the stall and she didn’t 
know what to say. So she smiled 
again and said, ‘“Thank you, Senor.”’ 

He handed her the prize. It was a 
pair of huaraches, woven sandals 
which had come from Mexico City. 

*“May I buy your jar, Conchita?” 
the man asked. 

Someone bought Pascual’s jar for 
ten centavos, and the children 
walked gayly over to the bandstand. 
Pascual pushed his guitar under his 
arm. He caught hold of his sister’s 
hand. 

“I’m glad your jar won, Con- 
chita,” he said softly. “I hoped it 
would all of the time.”’ 


MOUSE AND PUSSY 


A mouse that’s wise is much afraid 
Of pussies, I am told; 

But if the pussies grew on trees, 
Would he not be more bold? 


—Lois Snelling 
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Brownie Keepwatchee 


Wears His Rubbers 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


splash, splosh! Under 
the low branches of the hemlock 
tree, across the little brook that was 
running happily along, glad to be 
free of the ice and snow which had 
kept it still all winter, and along the 
path to King Noz’s palace went little 
Brownie Keepwatchee. 

“Spring is here, spring is here!’’ 
he sang happily to himself as he 
splashed along over the wet ground. 
Brownie Keepwatchee loved the 
snow and the ice, and he loved his 
warm little red suit, but he loved 
flowers and birds even better, and 
that is why he was so happy this 
warm March day. Inside his little 
red shoes his little brown toes wrig- 
gled contentedly. They did feel a 
little damp, though. Brownie Keep- 
watchee looked down at his feet sud- 
denly. What he saw made his eyes 
open wide. 

“Oh, what will King Noz say?” he 
thought as he saw his feet, all wet 
and covered with mud. He started 
back toward his fir tree, thinking 
that he had better change his shoes 
before going into King Noz’s beauti- 
ful shining palace. Just as he was 
about to turn around, Fairy Step- 
softly flew quickly up to where he 
was standing. 

‘‘Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ she cried. 
“King Noz wants you, and he’s ina 
hurry!” 

“Oh!”’ The little brownie looked 
at his muddy shoes and then he 
looked toward the palace. “‘Well, I 
guess I’d better go. Thanks!” he 
cried over his shoulder as he flew 
hurriedly in the direction of King 
Noz’s palace. 

Fairy Stepsoftly laughed. ‘‘Slow- 
poke!’ she called after him, but 
luckily Brownie Keepwatchee was 
in front of the palace by that time, 
and couldn’t hear her. 

Outside the palace door Brownie 
Keepwatchee waited for the king. 
He had pulled the long, red bell-pull, 
and now he heard footsteps ap- 
proaching. For the first time in his 
life Brownie Keepwatchee was sorry 
that King Noz always answered his 
own doorbell instead of letting the 
butler do it. If there had been a 
butler, Brownie Keepwatchee could 
have sneaked around the corner and 
wiped off his shoes before the king 
came, but now the big door was 
opening and there stood King Noz, 
smiling as usual. 


“Good morning, little friend,’’ he 
said, as he patted the little fellow on 
the head. ‘‘Come in and let’s have a 
talk. Spring is here and we have a 
lot of work to do.”’ 


Brownie Keepwatchee looked at 
his muddy shoes and thought of the 
shining white marble floor in the 
hall of the palace. He wiggled un- 
comfortably. ‘‘Couldn’t we talk out 
here?”’ he asked in a wee voice. 


“Oh, goodness, no!’’ answered the 
king. ‘‘Spring may be here, but it’s 
not warm enough to stand outdoors 
and talk. We’d both be sneezing in 
no time. Easy way to catch cold, 
little friend,’’ he said as they stepped 
onto the gleaming white floor. 
“Yes, standing around in the cold is 
risky business. That, and going 
without rubbers. Do you know,” 
asked the king as he swung around 
suddenly and faced Brownie Keep- 
watchee, ‘“‘do you know that some 
boys and girls go without their rub- 
bers just as soon as it begins to get 
warm? Yes, they do, and they get 
their feet all wet and muddy, and 
first thing you know, ker-choo! 
they’re catching cold.”’ 


““Ker-choo!”’ said Brownie Keep- 
watchee, pulling out his little red 
handkerchief just in time. 


“Yes, that’s what I said,’”’ agreed 
the king. ‘‘Well, let’s see, there’s one 
thing I’d like to have you do before 
you leave here for your new job. 
Have you ever washed a floor?” 


‘“‘Washed a floor?’’ echoed Brownie 


Keepwatchee in surprise. “‘No, I 
never have.” 
“It’s something every little 


brownie should learn to do,” said 
the king seriously, but he had a 
great big twinkle in his eyes as he 
saw Brownie Keepwatchee turn 
slowly around to look at all the 
brown, muddy footprints on the 
white marble floor. ‘‘Yes, we’ll look 
around a few minutes and then you 
can get to work.”’ 


At any other time Brownie Keep- 
watchee would have been delighted 
to walk around the big hall with 
King Noz, looking at all the treasures 
which he had brought back from 
different places all over the world. 
But not now, oh, no! For every step 
that he took left an ugly muddy 
footprint which he knew he would 
have to wash up soon. Finally, in a 
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Brownie Keepwatchee looked at 
the muddy footprints 


very small sad voice he asked the 
king, “‘Couldn’t we stop now?” 


“Stop? Why, I thought—” He 
looked at Brownie Keepwatchee’s 
sorrowful face and then at the 
muddy floor. “Yes, I guess we’d 
better. Where are your rubbers?”’ he 
asked suddenly. 


“At home.” Brownie Keep- 
watchee’s head was down almost as 
far as his tummy because he didn’t 
want King Noz to see his tears. He 
blew his nose loudly with his red 
hanky. 

“Poor little fellow,’ said the 
king. “‘You’ve learned your lesson. 
And I guess you know what your 
job is to be this month. Go home 
now, put on dry shoes and rubbers, 
and get to work.”’ 

“But what about washing the 
floor?”’ asked the brownie in sur- 
prise. 

**Just remember what a task it 
would be if mothers had to wash 
muddy floors day after day, and see 
that all the boys and girls wear their 
rubbers this month. We’ll have no 
colds nor muddy floors in March 
if you'll get busy, Brownie Keep- 
watchee,”’ smiled the king. 

“And I don’t have to wash the 
floor?” Brownie Keepwatchee asked 
again, as if he could hardly believe 
in his good luck. 


“No, run along and get busy! 
But be sure to wear your rubbers!”’ 
he called, as Brownie Keepwatchee 
flew gayly out the door and over to 
his fir tree singing: 


“Spring is here, 
You'll be glad to know, 
So wear your rubbers 
Wherever you go!”’ 
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Helen H- House 


Mrs. Peter Rabbit has twins and she has them out for a walk in the rain. It’s very 


hard to keep her two children under the big umbrella, but she holds each tightly by 
the hand. 


It’s lots of fun to have an Easter parade of many mothers and their children. 
Some will want to draw mothers, some the children, and the umbrellas are for the 


pupils who really need to have something ‘‘easy.’’ 


The mother is drawn on 9” x 12”’ manila. Notice in the drawing below how her 
body is started. Draw lightly with chalk, then clothe her in a long skirt and bright 
blouse and apron. 


The children are drawn the same way as the large rabbit. The arms can be up and 
down, perhaps a lollipop in one hand. Use 6” x 9” manila. Dress in fancy trousers, 
checkered blouses, aprons, ankle socks, shoes, and maybe hats. To make pink ears fill in 


with white chalk and ruba red crayon over it lightly. The bunnies can be white or brown. 


For the umbrellas use 12” x 18’’ manila paper (small drawing below). Use bright 


colors. Make fancy with flowers, plaids, spots, and bands of colors. The handles can be 


colored stripes of 1’ x 18’’ manila. 
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Elying Nig 


Helen H. House 


When the wind goes puffing and huffing along in spurts, haven’t you 
ever felt as though you would like to take off and soar right up like a kite? 
Kites are for the imagination. Let your pupils enjoy them for all they 
stand for. Have a long row, pasted on a slant, high on the blackboard, 
or in the little space so often above the board. Tack the tails on separately, 
let them hang down over the blackboard. If you have a cork board add a 


string for the final ‘‘umph.”’ Plan to have two lessons. 


KITE 
Fold 9” x 12” manila in half both ways. These folds help in drawing in 


the diamond shape and to keep the design even. Use lots of colors. Entire 


sections can be colored in. Make the edges fancy. Cut out. 


TAIL 


416” x 12” manila. Draw an unstraight line from top to bottom. On 


this line make three or four bright colored bows. Go back and make the 


line thick enough to cut out. Either paste or tack the tail onto the kite. 
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Notes on 


is a lovely land,’”’— 
and as our interest each year, at this 
time, turns to tulips, ducklings, and 
all things young and attractive, we 
think of Holland with its tulips, 
windmills, canals, and quaint people 
in wooden shoes and colorful dress. 


Song 
(Page 27) 


We offer a little Dutch song for 
this month, and the little sketches 
around it may be added as extra 
ideas for making the Peep Show, 
which is, indeed, a bit of old Holland 
brought right into the schoolroom. 


Peep Show 
(Pages 48 and 49) 


Every little boy and girl should 
learn how to make a Peep Show. 
Making the parts and composing 
the scene allows for so much orig- 
inalty in each child’s work. The 
scene, when finished, will look much 
like the fascinating arrangements 
we see in the big crystal sugar Easter 
eggs,—the kind that has a little 
round window at the front, through 
which we can gaze at pretty children 
and flowers in beautiful settings. 


It is best to select a cardboard box 
about the size of a shoe box. It may 
be longer and wider, but should be 
about four inches deep. Be sure 
you have a lid for the box. 


Along the two side walls of the 
box, and across the back, we arrange 
an attractive setting for that which 
we will build up on the floor of the 
box. A small hole, about an inch in 
diameter, should be cut into the 
front short side. 


Next, we line the bottom with 
green paper. An irregular hole may 
be cut into this paper, and a small 
bit of mirror glued under this hole 
to effect a lake for our scene. 


All sorts of figures, flowers, and 
animals can then be pasted into the 
box to make up our picture. Always 
view each new part to be added, 
through the little hole, so you will 
know exactly where to paste it. 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


A Peep Into Holland 


March Art 


Small things should be at the front, 
and larger units toward the back. 


A small pasting flap can be added 
to each figure (1), and a brace 
attached to the back (2) so as to 
make each part stand up securely. 
These will not show from the little 
front hole. Ducks on the pond will 
reflect beautifully. Extra trees and 
buildings can be made for back- 
ground material. 


When all this is done, we cut a 
rectangular hole into the cardboard 
lid, and mount tissue paper over 
this. If yellow tissue paper is used it 
will mellow the entire scene, for 
when the lid is put onto the box, the 
sunlight filters through this tissue 
paper and sheds magic over the 
entire scene. Light blue tissue paper 
gives an early morning effect. Other 
colors may be tried out. 


Window Transparency 
(Page 47) 


There is nothing like flowers at 
the windows to bring into the room 
the feeling of spring. A simple de- 
sign of tulips may be drawn in soft 
pencil on black construction paper. 
Double all lines,—about one-eighth 
inch wide. Cut the paper with scis- 
sors. Mount upon white tissue paper, 
and tint in all colored parts with 
water colors. The upper and lower 
side of the leaves should be two dif- 
ferent greens. The flowers may be 
dripped colors. The centers should 
be darker than the outside petals. 
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Other spring flowers may be de- 
signed the same way, as primula, 
calla lily, narcissus, and iris. Next 
month we offer another plate, to 
match this, of Easter lilies. Sugges- 
tions for flower forms may be 
gleaned from seed catalogs. 


Calendar 
(Page 24) 


Simple scenes as the one on this 
month’s calendar, make excellent 
border repeats or poster illustra- 
tions. Outline all parts in heavy 
lines and fill in with clear, flat colors. 


Number Work 
(Pages 18 and 19) 


Whoever thought that every-day 
arithmetic could be applied to Dutch 
subjects and become so interesting? 
Other problems can be made up by 
the pupils, not necessarily in verse 
form, and deal with windmills, goats, 
cows, storks, butter, tiles, skates, 
daffodils, fish, etc. 


Good Manners Poster 
(Page 50) 


Let us list all the good manners 
children should know about. Make 
a list of all the things you see in this 
picture. 

Next month will be Easter time 
in the art department, with all kinds 
of new and interesting things to do. 
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CARDBOARD THEATER Ruth Hadley 


Cardboard lheater 


~~ BABY BUNDY 


DA 


The Theater | 
MRS JUDY 
MIR PUNCH 
by 


RuTH HADLEY 


This is an amusing project for children of any age. It is very easy to construct and is an excellent vehicle for the child’s imagination. 

Pass to each child one sheet of black cardboard (9’’ x 12’’), assorted colored sheets of construction paper, a box of crayons, and a 

¥ pair of scissors. 

You may illustrate the theater on the blackboard. The curtains can be drawn in and colored in any color. Measure up 4 inches from 
the bottom of the cardboard and draw a line across the cardboard. Then measure in 11/4 inches on this line from either side. Between 
these two marks slit the cardboard. In this space the cardboard puppets can be inserted. 

Either pass to each child the patterns of the puppets illustrated with this article or let the child create his own figures and puppet 
show. Little plays can be written out by each child for his own individual puppets. These puppets can be cut out as silhouettes from 'the 
colored construction paper or cut from white paper and colored with crayons. 

To move the puppets the tab ends can be maneuvered from the back of the cardboard, thus making it possible to give them a side 
to side movement. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


WAITING FOR 
FATHER 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 


eager interest may be developed in the study 
of Holland. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


. Dewey and all great educators following 
in his path, who have believed that the school is a 
preparation for life, have given to visual education the 
universal eminence that it has today in education. 
Every modern course of study emphasizes the value 
derived from visual aids—in pictures of all sizes, study 
prints, lantern slides, etc. The Los Angeles County 
Course of Study places particular emphasis upon the 
value of the picture. To quote, ‘“‘The picture should be 
studied by the individual pupil as long as he needs to 
study it. It is useful for the detailed information it 
gives, for classroom discussion and particularly for 
motivation.”’ 

The ability to see all that a picture conveys must be 
developed in children just as skill in reading must be 
developed. Children must be encouraged to take a real 
mental attitude toward the picture. The activity must 
go beyond the point of merely “looking at’’ the picture. 


He must develop a real study attitude toward the pic- - 


ture. The mere exposing of children to pictures will not 
teach them. Teachers should be able to tie up the pic- 
ture closely with the child’s social study interests, his 
story-telling and dramatization, his reading and spell- 
ing, his use of vocabulary, his creative ability, his num- 
ber, his study of character. A picture may have an in- 
tellectual as well as an emotional and esthetic appeal 
for the child. For example, the Dutch picture on the 
cover may give to the child a real understanding of the 
Dutch children and how they dress and yet at the same 
time retain its full appeal as a fine portrayal of the 
courage and perseverance as seen in the faces of the 
Dutch children. 

We get from pictures, from literature, from poetry, 
according to what we give. This growth in appreciation 
the teacher must develop. 

In order to help the teacher and the children more 
fully to develop the cover picture, the following language 
activities are outlined: 


1—-Children telling stories from the picture, like; 
Jan and Jat and little sister Katinka are looking for 
Father. 
He has been to market with his butter and fine cheeses. 
They do not think it one bit strange that Father goes to 
market in a big boat. 
Boats travel up and down the canals in Holland like our 
autos cover our roads in America. 


2—A discussion about some phase of the picture: 
the wooden shoes the canals of all sizes 
the baggy clothes the building of the dikes 
the stiff headgear the wide-spreading meadows 
the windmills and their uses 


3—Asking questions about picture, viz.: 


Why do the Dutch people wear wooden shoes? 
Why do Dutch girls wear bonnets? 

Are the bonnets alike in all parts of Holland? 
Where is Holland on the map? 

Why do they have canals in Holland? etc. 


4—Listing picture words that describe the picture: 


anxiously waiting meadows green 
klomping shoes a prim old land 
frilly headdress a quaint old country 
long stretches of water roly-poly children 


5—Listing and reciting of poems suggested by the 
picture: 
“The Little Toyland of the Dutch” 
Windmill Song’”’ 
Leak in the Dike’’ 
“The Old Dutch Mill’’ 
“In Holland’”’ 
*‘Wynken, Blynken and Nod” 


6—A short oral speech personifying a character 
in the picture: 
Jat is a fat, roly-poly little Dutch girl! 
She wears a wide-spreading skirt and a tight-fitting 
bodice. 
A stiff, frilly bonnet or cap covers her head. 
Her klomping shoes are made of wood. 


7—Listing of books or stories, suggested by the 

picture: 

‘‘Windmills and Wooden Shoes,’’ Grant 

“Dutch Days,” Hall 

“Jan and Betje,’’ Hall 

Wooden Shoeland,’’ Thorsmark 

“Little World Children,’’ Scantlebury 

“Dutch Twins,’’ Perkins 


8—Dramatizing scenes from ‘‘The Dutch Twins.’’ 
9—Pantomiming the story, “‘A Leak in the Dike.”’ 


10—Making Dutch puppet dolls and planning a play. 
(See “In the Workshop,” by Tuttle) 


11—Writing of simple poems or rhymes based on 
Dutch Life. 


12—-Studying the picture to see how the people show 
the effects of their environment: 
their dress their travel 
their color their facial expression 
their disposition, etc. 


13—-Comparing the headdress of the Dutch child 
with the Indian, Eskimo, Chinese, Spanish, Scotch, 
German. 


14—An oral language game. A child chooses some 
incident in the picture about which a story can be told. 
Then he chooses four or five other children to help 
him. Each child tries to add a meaningful sentence. 
The children in the seats may offer suggestions or be 
allowed to give better endings to the story, viz.: 

First Child: Three little Dutch children are looking 
anxiously over the canal. 

Second Child: They are expecting Father, who has 
been to market with his vegetables and cheeses. 

Third Child: He travels to market two or three 
times a week in a boat. 
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Fourth Child: The children love to watch him load 
the vegetables into the boat and then swing down into 


the big canal. 


15—Finding interesting Dutch customs from the 


picture: 
wearing of the bonnet 


16—A cooéperative story made up by the class. 


wearing of wooden shoes 
going down to the boats 


picture. 
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17—Making up riddles about characters in the picture. 


18—Making up a story from an outline on the board: 
Three Dutch children 


A boat coming in 


19—Making a movie or peep show from incidents 
which picture suggests. 


20—A short character sketch of some character in the 


Looking over the canal 


In the Beginning 


By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


, miracle of each returning 
SPRING reminds us of those first 
four words in the Bible—‘In the 
beginning, God.’’ How does the blue- 
bird KNOW that March has come, 
when there is nothing in the weather 
to suggest Springtime? The bluster- 
ing March winds may be good for 
flying kites, but they are not very 
warm. Some birds hurry back from 
their winter homes in March, but 
the thrush, with its sweet call, 
“Come to me,” waits until May. 
However, before Spring is over, ALL 
the birds have changed to their ‘‘sum- 
mer dresses.”’ 

Spring brings mud and pussy wil- 
lows. It also brings dandelions, and 
who doesn’t enjoy a ‘‘mess”’ of these 
Spring greens. Out of his hole comes 
the woodchuck. Out of the ground 
come the ants. One evening we hear 
frogs croaking in a near-by pond and 
we say, “Spring is here.’’ Oh, the 
signs are many! The bear wakens 
from her long winter nap and steps 
out with her two tiny cubs that have 
been born in the winter cave (the 
bear cubs that are only eight or 
nine inches at birth). Toads hop 
about, caterpillars crawl, crocuses, 
daffodils, and tulips begin to awaken. 
The signs in March are many. 
As the season advances into May, 
the hum of the honeybees is heard in 
the pink and white apple trees. The 
kites in the air let us know that boys 
realize that Spring is here. Grown 
folks know it is here because we see 
them ‘‘making gardens.” 

For the schoolroom. It, too, 
shows signs that Spring has arrived. 
I. Pussy Willows 


We may gather pussy willows. 


First, make a graceful bouquet of 
some of these. Use the extra ones to 
make kitties. Strip the soft furry 
buds off and paste them on the pat- 
tern. Then each child will have a 
Spring pussy to take home. Tie a 
big red bow around its neck. 


II. Building a Spring Vocabulary 
for Discussion Periods 
What are some of the words we 

need to talk about Spring intelli- 
gently? Here is a beginning. It is 
marvelous how far little children in 
search of words can go. 
~—blustering March wind 
springtime is here 

first sign of spring 

hum of the honeybees 

perfume in the air 

first March bluebird 


III. How Many Signs of Spring 
Can You Name? 

flying kites 

return of the birds 

pussy willows 

-woodchuck coming out of his hole 
-dandelions growing 
-frogs croaking 

7—bears coming out from their 

winter’s sleep 

8—crawling caterpillars 

9—flowers beginning to come up 
10—people making gardens 


IV. Which Is Right? Underline 
1—Spring begins in—March; May 
2—Bears sleep—all winter; one 
month 

3-——-Frogs—sing; croak 

4—The first Spring bird is the 
nightingale; bluebird 

5—Pussy willows come in—July; 
Spring 
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V. Each Child Keeps a Record of 
His Own Spring Findings 
Make a little booklet recording 
WHEN he saw his first Spring bird, 
his first flower, and so on. Make 
drawings or cut-outs to illustrate. 


VI. Blackboard Class Record 


This is a project for the whole 
class. Make a calendar. Record on 
the proper date what flower or bird 
or sign of Spring any child discovers, 
first. 

VII. School Indoor Gardens 


To actually see seeds sprout, lay 
some bean seeds on warm, wet sand 
and watch the outside coats fall off 
and the plants sprout. 


VIII. Dish Gardens 


This activity allows for unlimited 
individual inventiveness. It is a bit 
messy; but it works out into a beau- 
tiful Social Science Activity. And it 
is fun. A simple Dish Garden is made 
so: Each child brings from home any 
dish that will hold about an inch of 
cinders, charcoal, or bits of flower 
pots (for drainage) and some soil, 
not too rich. An old bowl or vege- 
table dish makes a nice garden. 
Sprinkle some grapefruit seed on the 
soil. Cover the dish with cardboard 
until the seeds sprout. To avoid 
molding, use match sticks to hold the 
cardboard up a little. Water often, 
just a little at a time. Don’t soak the 
earth. When the garden comes up, 
spray a little every day. A simple 
Dish Garden for Mother’s kitchen 
makes a real Easter gift for her. 

Note—See booklet by Muriel Cooper, “Glass 


Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gardens,” for further 
descriptions. 
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The Origin of Pinocchio 


Tiaens modern boy and girl 
knows the story about The Adven- 
tures of Pinocchio by C. Collodi 
(Carlo Lorenzini), but their elders 
know practically nothing about Pin- 
occhio or the author. We know that 
Pinocchio was an amiable and whim- 
sical fellow who was always poking 
his nose into something in which he 
had no business. 

The author says that this mario- 
nette was made of a common log 
found in Master Antonio’s carpenter 
shop. It could not have been such a 
common log because it laughed, 
talked, and cried before Antonio 
gave the log to Geppetto. It was the 
log that called Geppetto ‘‘Polen- 
dina.”’ 

Collodi did not come right out and 
tell us the name of the wood that 
was used to make Pinocchio. He 
gave us this information when he 
named the marionette Pinocchio. In 
seeking the derivation of the word 
Pinocchio, we find that pino is the 
Italian word for pine. The dimin- 
utive cchio meaning little, of the 
masculine gender, is added, making 
the word mean “‘Little Pine Tree.” 
So our lovable character must have 
been made of a pine log. In my- 
thology the story of the Pine is one of 
tragedy. Perhaps Pinocchio inherited 
this strong family trait, for his life 
was filled with pathos. 

We have been told that The 
Adventures of Pinocchio was writ- 
ten when the author was quite an 
old man, but this is not true. Neither 
was this book, as we know it today, 
written as a whole. This famous 


By HELEN M. DOUGLAS 


piece of children’s literature was 
known by a different title in its 
origin. The story was given life under 
the name of Stories of a Mario- 
nette. The first installment appeared 
in the Journal for Children on 
July 7, 1881, before Collodi was 
quite fifty-five years of age. Ferdi- 
nand Martini directed the journal, 
and had it printed in Rome by the 
Fratelli Bencini printshop. In_1886 
editor Felice Paggi of Florence col- 
lected and published the Stories of 
a Marionette, giving the volume 
its present title of The Adventures 
of Pinocchio. Since then it has 
appeared in an infinite number of 
editions. 

Carlo Lorenzini lived from No- 
vember 24, 1826, to October 26, 
1890. He was born in Florence, 
Italy, spending most of his childhood 
in the Tuscan town named Collodi 
of which his mother was a native. 
At his parents’ request, he began 
studying for the priesthood at the 
age of fourteen. 

During the war of Italian In- 
dependence against Austria (1848- 
49) he fought with the volunteers of 
the Tuscan Battalion. He enlisted 
voluntarily in the Piedmontese Army 
and fought in the war of 1859. 

When Lorenzini began to write, 
he took the name of the Tuscan town 
Collodi for his pseudonym. He was 
a journalist rather than a writer for 
children. He was the founder of The 
Street Lamp at Florence, but it did 
not live long. Lorenzini made fun of 
government officials and prominent 
people through the columns of his 


satirical writings. It was revived in 
1860. He worked on many news- 
papers, and his articles are to be 
found in the volumes Spotted 
(Florence, 1880), Eyes and Nose 
(1881), Happy Stories (1887), Gay 
Notes (1892), and Humorous Crit- 
ical Wonderings (1892). 

Collodi began writing for children 
when he was forty-nine years of age 
by translating the Fables by Per- 
rault. Paggi and his successor Bem- 
porad, of Florence, published the 
following volumes: Little Johnnie, 
Short Stories, Travels through 
Italy of Little Johnnie, Happy 
Stories, The Magic Lantern, The 
Book of Fate, and The Counting 
Table. These and the famous Pin- 
occhio insure the fame of this 
inimitable writer of children’s liter- 
ature. 

Lorenzini also wrote and staged 
some comedies: The House of 
Friends, Conscience and Its Use, 
The Husband’s Honor, The Big 
Girls, and Anna Goodtalents. 
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Supplementing Miss Douglas’ interesting Pinocchio sketch, we are privileged to present some 
of the delightful prints from Walt Disney’s master film production. Mr. Disney’s artistry brings to 


children—and grown-ups—an animated Pinocchio in beautiful Technicolor, intriguing beyond the 
fondest dreams of Collodi. 


© Walt Disney Production 
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SAFETY POSTER By Rose Glenn 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 
WHO LIVED IN A SHOE. 
HER MANY CHILDREN 

LEARNED SAFETY 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


Directions 
Background—-22” x 28’. Lettering and figures—colored construction paper. 
“‘Shoe”’—rich light brown. ‘‘Roof’’—green. ‘‘Safety’’—2” letters, two tones, light tan on red background. 
“Quotation” — 74” x 134’’—lettering, light tan. 
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THE WIND Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 
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THE WIND 
March is the month when the wind blows 3. 
hardest. People call it the windy month. 
The wind has great power. In Holland the 
wind blows the arms of the windmills around to 
pump water and grind wheat for flour. Where 
there are sailboats, the wind fills the sails and 
makes the boats skim over the water. The wind 
blows the trees. It dries the clothes on the 
clotheslines. The wind is fun, too, for it blows . 
children’s kites high in the air. C 
Instructions 
Blue (light) —sky H 
Dark Blue little girl 
Light Green—foreground grass T 
Dark Green—distant hill 
one kite I’ 
Red little boy 
one kite 
Yellow children’s hats I’ 


Black Ink kite lines, tree 
little girl’s hair 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Is the 


QUESTION: 
teaching phonics to beginners and first 
Sraders more successful than the teach- 
ing of individual sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds? What special devices 


have you to suggest in the teaching of 
phonics? 


‘“‘word method’’ in 


ANSWER: Words should be taught to first-grade 
children both from sight and from phonetic approach. 
You will find excellent help for the teaching of phonetics 
in Classroom Teacher, Vol. 2, ‘‘Phonics” (pages 389- 
431). It is generally conceded that there are three im- 
portant steps in the teaching of phonics: 


1. The child must be led to hear sounds in words and 
to recognize oral similarities between words. Give 
children all kinds of sounds among games— 


I see someone in this class whose name begins 
like jump (John, Jane, etc.). 
I see something in this room that begins like 
Fannie’s name (children guess ‘‘flag’’). 


I am going to give you a piece of a word. I want 
you to finish it. “CA”: Children build cat, can, 
carry, cabbage, carrot, etc. 


2. The child must be led to see similarities and dif- 
ferences in words—by underlining parts of words 
that look alike, finding all the ch or un words on a 
page, putting words with like endings and begin- 
nings together— 

cow 
how 


cat 


can ete. 


3. The child must be taught to analyze words to the 
degree that he may make out new words inde- 
pendently. In my two books—‘‘Creative Seat Work 
Activities” and ‘‘Correlated Curriculum Activi- 
ties,’ published by Creative Educational Society, 
Maukato, Minn., I have worked out innumerable 
lessons for teaching of phonics. 


THE RaIn 


“Open the window, and let me in,”’ 
Sputters the merry rain; 

“T want to splash down on the carpet, dear, 
And I can’t get through the pane. 

Here I’ve been tapping outside to you, 
Why don’t you come, if you’re there? 

The windows are shut, or I’d dash right in, 
And stream down the attic stair. 

I’ve washed the windows and I’ve spattered 

blinds, 

And that is not half what I’ve done; 

I’ve bounded on the step and the sidewalk, too, 
Till I’ve made the good people run.”’ 

—Unknown. 


the 


THE RAIN 
The rain came down in torrents 
And Mary said, ‘‘Oh, dear, 
I’ll have to wear my waterproof, 
And rubbers, too, I fear!”’ 
So carefully protected, 
She started off for school, 
When the big round sun 
Came out and chuckled, ‘‘April Fool.’’ 
—Unknown. 


QUESTION: Do you think James Whit- 
comb Riley’ s poems tend tocausechildren 
to be careless with their use of English? 
Should they be presented to children? 
Could the grammar be corrected before 
presenting them? 


ANnswWER: I should consider James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems as classics well understood by children. If we 
omitted their dialect or vernacular there would be little 
left to the poems. Children have more judgment than 
we give them credit for having and are quite able to 
make their own generalizations concerning poems of 
this sort. It is a pretty good idea not to try to improve 
on the words of an author. 


QuEsTION: I am puzzled as to how much 
time to devote to oral and written Eng- 
lish. I teach in a rural school. 


ANSWER: Numerous of your classes can be com- 
bined in the teaching of English—probably Grades 1, 
2 and 3, and Grades 4, 5 and 6, in numerous activities. 

The entire time in Grade 1 should be devoted to 
oral work. In Grades 2 and 3, 4/5 of entire time to oral 
work. In Grades 4, 5 and 6 most authorities advocate 
2/3 of time for English, devoted to the oral work. 


QuEsTION: My Third and Fourth Grade 
pupils are very retarding in Reading. 
Would like to know how and what to do 
to improve my reading. They are slow 
and are word readers. Are not able to 
pronounce new words and know no 
phonics. Would like to have some ideas 
to improve this reading. 


ANSWER: 


1. Probable use of simpler material. 

2. A building up of a stock of sight words—signs, bul- 
letin, notices on board, labeling, seat work, etc. 

3. Plenty of practice exercises with simple material. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 


Send your answers to 
WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
paid. . . The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in May issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than March 5th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with a Boy Who Sulks No Matter 
How Slightly He is Corrected and Feels That 
He is Never Wrong? 


This boy is in the eighth grade. He does average work 
in most of the subjects. He excels in art. 

On the playground he argues with his playmates and 
constantly with his brother. The children seldom do 
anything to his satisfaction. He always feels that he is 
getting the worst end of it and that the others are not 
doing their part. 


Everything he does is done in a hurried fashion. He 
has no patience with anyone. His attitude is that, “I 
can do it better than anyone.”’ 

When asked to share, take turns, or is corrected in any 
slight form, he just sulks and refuses to talk. Yet in spite 
of all this, he is at times jolly and witty. 

What suggestion would you offer to help this boy? 

—Mrs. O. L. MILLER 


The Prize Award in the January 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with a Child Who NEVER Voluntarily Takes Part in Any g 


Phase of School Activities?’’—-submitted by Mrs. J. J. Burnett. The contest editor has chosen the 
solution sent in by Annie Mary Gilmer, who offers the following: 


*‘When a child fails to take part in school activities 
voluntarily, it is the teacher’s problem to see to it that 
he does take part, even if he doesn’t volunteer at first. 

“I find many pupils have this trouble to overcome 
when they first enter school. So I make it a point to 
have each child respond individually from the first day, 
if nothing else but to answer ‘present’ to the roll call. 
Sometimes pupils won’t even want to answer the roll, 
much less take part in other activities. 

‘*The thing is to start at the first of school and let the 
child know that he has to do what you tell him to do. 
I don’t mean by punishing him directly, but a tactful 
teacher, with a knowledge of psychology and a lot of 
patience, with the love of a little child at heart and a 
great desire to help the child adjust himself to this new 
environment, will find a way—it will just come to you. 
Never let a child get by one time without doing what 
you have asked him, even if you have to work at it all 
day at different times and in different ways. Try to 
make what you ask the pupil to take part in so inter- 
esting that he will want to do it. 

‘“*After the pupil has been persuaded to take part, by 
some means, and knows he will always have to, 
whether voluntarily or persuaded, he will soon 
realize it will be more pleasant for him and all con- 
cerned to volunteer. 

“Sometimes it will be necessary to seek parents’ co- 
operation. Often, when a child has to take part and 
doesn’t especially want to, he will try to stay at home 
and not come to school. Probably he has been used to 


having his way at home. Explain to the parent that his 
job is to see that the pupil comes to school and you will 
do the rest. Ask the pupil to do errands for you or be a 
room helper. Visit him, especially if this will, above all, 
make him like you. 

“IT have had children in programs where the parents 
would keep telling me that they knew that the child 
wouldn’t do his part. The truth was that I would have 
had a hard time keeping the child from doing it since 
he had become so interested in it and felt that it was his 
program. However, sometimes it is necessary to see to 
it that the parents are not around the child, or maybe 
not even let the child know that the parents are at the 
program. 

“I would like to give the following experience I had 
last fall pertaining to this subject: The first few days of 
school I asked my pupils to recite some Mother Goose 
rhymes. I called on one little boy who had to be per- 
suaded a little to take part. When I asked him to say a 
rhyme he quite frankly said he wasn’t going to do it. 
I said, ‘Oh, yes, we are all going to say a rhyme.’ I told 
him he could say another rhyme later on if he liked. In 
the meantime I changed to a different rhyme, this time 
using ‘Jack Be Nimble,’ one that was very short and 
easy, and had the pupils act it out as they said it. This 
especially appealed to the boys, because they could 
jump and make plenty of noise. I kept watching this 
particular child and saw that he was interested. To my 
great delight he asked permission to say and act out 


this rhyme. —ANNIE Mary GILMER 
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What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


Oatmeal Box Bird-house 


Last spring the boys and girls 
brought round oatmeal boxes from 
home. They put a wire handle from 


one end to the other for hanging up 
the bird-houses. Then a small round 
hole, sized according to the variety 
of bird for their house, was cut in 
one end. The lid was_ securely 
fastened on with waterproof glue, 
the boxes were then painted green 
or brown as the child chose. After 
this had dried, we put a thin coat of 
shellac over the box to waterproof 
it. These made very satisfactory 
bird-houses that even the girls could 
make. In fact they were so easily 
done that we plan to make more this 
spring. 
—Donna YADON 


Occupation Work 
To MakeE a DutTcH GARDEN 
Tulips 


Use orange, yellow, red, and 
pink paper for tulips. Cut the 
paper in squares. Fold in half and 
cut the tulip head from the fold out, 
thus making a symmetrical flower 
(that is, both sides alike). Mount 
these colored tulip heads in a row 
and add thick green stems and 


leaves. 
Narcissus 
Use white and yellow paper. 


Mount on a dark background. Cut 
white petals wider in the middle and 
tapering toward the end. Mount 
these, the base of each petal meeting 
in the middle of the flower. Cut a 
small circular center from the yellow 
paper. Use red crayon and make a 
red border around this yellow center. 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Paste it in the middle of the white 
flower. Add green stem and leaves. 


Hyacinths 


Use pink, lavender, blue, and 
white paper. Cut stems and leaves 
of green paper. Mount the stems 
and leaves first. Cut small scalloped 
circles of the colored paper and 
paste in a spike up and down the 
top of the stems in the way the 
hyacinth flowers grow. 


Flowerpots may be cut of red or 
green paper, vases or baskets may 
be made, and the flowers mounted 


in these. ~MaupeE M. GRANT 


Vegetable Soup Party 


Dip you ever think of having a 
a “Soup Party’? The idea was 
prompted in our kindergarten by a 
lesson on setting a table correctly. 
One of the boys suggested that it 
would be fun to have some real food 
to eat. The discussion of the value of 


vegetables as a health food fol- 
lowed and several of the group ex- 
pressed a liking for vegetable soup. 

Each child decided what kind of 
vegetables he wished to bring for 
the soup. The next day the veg- 
etables were brought and each child 
prepared his own vegetables with 
knives and scissors. The soup bone 
was cooked at school ready for use. 

On the following day the vege- 
tables were cooked, seasoned prop- 
erly and the beef stock was added. 
Each child brought his own bowl 
and spoon and set his own place at 
the tables. One child was chosen at 
each table to check on the way the 
tables were set and to correct any 
errors made. 

Habits of cleanliness were stressed. 
Habits of politeness and desirable 
table conversation were encouraged 
while eating. Many children learned 
to eat vegetables in soup which they 
had disliked at home. 

—HERAL G. HeEpGcock 


Use These Teaching Helps 
to make your work easier 


KINDS — Choose the Ones You Want 


TITLES MARKED * in the list are for teachers who 
like to work up lessons from suggested ideas— 


TITLES MARKED 7 in the list are for teachers who 


want ideas ready to use at once. 


+ Cat. No. 501 Animal Toys & Drawing—16 plates $0.50 
+ Cat. No. 504 Easter—16 plates .50 
7 Cat. No. 505 Flowers & Springtime—16 plates .50 
tCat. No. 106 Holiday Cut-Outs—24 plates 1.00 
tf Cat. No. PPS Plays & Puppet Shows—Booklet 1.00 
*Cat. No. 102 History of Costumes—24 plates 1.00 
* Cat. No. 157 Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navaho—27 plates 1.50 
*Cat. No. 120 Lettering—20 plates 1.00 
*Cat. No. 118 Mexico Arts & Crafts—17 plates 1.00 
*Cat. No. 109 Pictorial Block Printing—17 plates 1.00 
* Cat. No. 153 School Posters—24 plates 1.50 
*Cat. No. 114 Ships in Decoration—17 plates 1.00 
*Cat. No. 201 Simplified Modern Design—18 plates 2.00 


Above titles Sponsored by The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


Please bill 
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' SCHOOL | SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 403 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 1 
3 ARTS | Please send titles Nos. 
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TESTED SCHOOLROOM HELPS—Continued 


How to Make a ‘‘Sugar’’ 
Schoolhouse 


Pernars teachers of rural 
schools find difficulty in finding 
something interesting to do for the 
pupils who complete the assigned les- 
sons quickly and have leisure time. 
If the pupils are in the upper grades, 
the following device, which has been 
actually worked out, may prove at- 
tractive, both because of its mechani- 
cal interest and because of the test of 
skill. 


First, measure your schoolhouse 
and find the area of the walls, floor, 
doors, windows, etc. Then, after de- 
ciding on the size of the structure to 
be made, have the pupils determine 
the proportionate size to be used. 
Melt paraffin on the stove or over 
canned heat. When the wax has 
cooled a little, dip into it cubes of 
loaf sugar. Press dipped ends to- 
gether and hold for a moment or 
until the wax sets. Continue to do 
this, placing one strip of cubes above 
the other until desired height is 
obtained, omitting cubes for open- 
ings. 

To hold four sides together, dip 
finished edges in wax and reinforce 
with wax poured on. If gable ends 
are desired, saw the sugar with a 
coping saw. 


The roof is made of heavy black 
construction paper, creased through 
the center and fastened to the 
building by wax, and made more 
secure by gum if necessary. The 
chimney is made of red wax, which has 
been lightly marked to look like brick. 

The window panes are made of 
ruled paper, with curtains of green 
paper pasted on. The window panes 
are cut larger than the openings left 
and fastened to the inside of the 
sides by means of narrow strips of 
adhesive tape. Do this work before 
assembling the walls. 

The door is a piece of heavy paper, 
fastened in the same way. A walk 
may be made of sugar, if desired. 

This one (see picture) was painted 
with paint left from the painting of 
our school building, which makes it 
look more realistic. 

More than one trial may have to 
be made before the pupils will find 
out just how warm the wax may be 
used to be most effective. 

The planning of the building, as 
to suitable measurements, makes a 
project in arithmetic; the deciding 
of the color and arrangement of the 
trimmings motivate drawing, while 
the patience and perseverance neces- 
sary to complete the task make it a 
help in character building. 

—OuiTA C. STEWART 


For the Sake of Health 


Hea inspection may be old- 
fashioned but it does get results, 
and the school nurse told me con- 
fidentially that she could nearly 
always tell the rooms that had it 
because the children were so much 
cleaner and neater. In our room we 
have a “Health Chart”’ on the board 
consisting of the row numbers. Each 
morning and afternoon we have 
inspection and when each row passes 
perfectly in something, they get a 
check for their row. When they have 
four checks, the checks are erased 
and some small motif put on in 
colored chalk. The motifs can be 
seasonal, such as pumpkins, Easter 
eggs, Christmas trees. The things I 
inspect for are: clean hands and 
finger nails, combed hair, fastened 
shoes and pulled-up stockings. Then 
I ask: ‘“‘How many remembered to 
brush their teeth this morning?” In 
the afternoon session I change that 
question to: “‘How many have had 
milk to drink sometime today?” or 
‘How many have had fruit some- 
time today?” We always include 
jelly and fruit pie in our list. At the 
end of the week we see who has the 
most stars or Easter eggs and the 
winners are my helpers for Friday 
night cleaning and straightening. 

—JERRINE 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and_ slightly 


harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


“EAGLE PENCILCO. 
EWYORK 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAI 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Books in Review 


Goon quality in inexpensive 
books is to be found in the Gates- 
Huber-Peardon New Work Play 
Books, published by the Macmillan 
Company. The illustrations, in which 
a half dozen artists collaborated, are 
well executed, and the typography 
and arrangement of pictures is 
pleasing. Word lists appear at the 
end of each reader. The vocabulary 
used is a review of the Primer Units, 
Jim and Judy, and the First 
Reader, Down Our Street, and the 
books may be used for supple- 
mentary reading. The set contains: 
Joey and the Pig, The Surprise 
Box, Bruce and Barbara, Sing 
Canary Sing, The Painted Calf, 
The Animal Parade, Tip, Polly 
the Kid, Elsie Elephant, and In 
Came Pinky. Price, $0.16 each. 


The ever-fascinating Disney char- 
acters live again in a new series of 
four books published by D. C. Heath 
& Company. Donald Duck and 
His Friends finds the impulsive 
Donald, often aided by good-na- 
tured Goofy, getting into one scrape 
after another. In Mickey Never Fails 
our old friend copes successfully with 
every problem that arises when he 
attempts to live in his new home 


before it is completed. An element of 
suspense prevails in School Days 
in Disneyville with the Big Bad 
Wolf ever lurking near by. The 
fourth book, Little Pigs’ Picnic 
and Other Stories, contains new 
and old favorites, told in the Disney 
manner, one of the most appealing 
being, The Ugly Duckling. This 
is an attractive set of books and will 
doubtless find favor with all Disney 


lovers. For primary classroom use. 
$0.67 each. 


Children will love the colorful 
illustrations of Katherine Milhous 
in Happily Ever After, imbued as 
they are with a delicate fairy-like 
quality most appropriate to the idea 
of the book. The stories, selected by 
Alice Dalgliesh, are old-time favor- 
ites told in simple but effective 
language. Discriminating parents 
will choose this book for a perma- 
nent addition to their children’s 
library. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Little Penny visits the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in Ruth Lang- 
land Holberg’s Not So Long Ago, 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. The Chicago Fair, with 


She need to teach 
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electricity, telephone and other mod- 
ern conveniences high-lighted, sup- 
plies an interesting comparison to 
our most recent Fairs. So naturally 
and convincingly does the author 
picture midwestern life in 1893 that 
young readers will feel quite at home 
with the little heroine of several 
score years ago. The able illustra- 
tions by Richard A. Holberg catch 
the spirit of the time. Price, $1.75. 


Terrence O’Hara by Thomas 
Burns. With a tin whistle to his lips 
Terrence O’Hara plays such tunes 
that set all within hearing distance 
to dancing, even to the pigs and 
hens and cow. The followers of the 
Fairy Queen dance to his music, as 
does the little colleen Terrence 
meets; the colleen’s father fiddles an 
accompaniment, and Mr. Malone 
and the Widow O’Connor dance 
themselves into matrimony. The 
story is filled with gayety and 
laughter, and charmingly told with 
true Celtic flavor. In keeping with 
the tempo of the text are the young 
and joyous illustrations by Reginald 
Birch. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Price, $2.00. 


It is books that teach us to 
refine our pleasures when young, 
and to recall them with satis- 
faction when we are old. 

Leigh Hunt 


handwriting in Primary Grades with 


Dixon's Beginners’ 308 is still with us. 


A word to Primary Teachers and Super- 


visors: if you don’t know Beginners’ 308, 


why not send for sample? 


SCHOOL BUREAU 205-J—PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


JERSEY CITY, 


NEW 


COMPANY 


JERSEY 
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The Month of March 


By HOPE HARRIN 


= is named in honor of 
the god of the Romans, Mars. It 
was the first month of the Roman 
year until the months of January 
and February were introduced. Then 
when the Christians came along, 
they changed back and had the 
beginning of the year at March 
25th. In fact, this legally persisted 
in England until in the year 1752, 
when the first of the year was 
changed to the first of January. The 
last three days of March were once 
supposed to have been borrowed 
from April and an old proverb says 
that they are always stormy. The 
beginning of spring is supposed to 
start when the sun crosses the 
equator on its northern trip, and, 
since this is the twenty-first of March, 
the month of March is partly 
in winter and partly in the spring. 

March is a windy month. Another 
old proverb says that if it ‘‘comes in 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 
Write tor Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street. Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012C, EVANSTON, ILL. 


lete education for teaching th 
in ementary grades, kinder- 


like a lion it will go out like a lamb.”’ 


Some years St. Patrick’s Day is 
the only outstanding day for cele- 
bration during the month. This year 
it so happens that Easter, the holi- 
day which divides itself between the 
months of April and March, falls at 
the latter part of March. 


St. Patrick’s Day comes on the sev- 
enteenth of March and is a day car- 
ried over from the celebrations of 
Irish settlers. It is the day of the 
birth of the patron saint of Ireland, 
Patrick. 

The outstandingly interesting 
thing about Patrick, who is the 
patron saint of Ireland, is that he 
was born in what is now a part of 
England and not Ireland. He lived 
in the southwestern part of England 
in the part known as Britain during 
the troubled days when the Romans 
were abandoning the island, and 
before the English appeared. He 
was educated here and became a 
Christian. Then, one day, when he 
was sixteen years old, some wild 
Irish raiders came that way and 
took him away asaslave. They carried 
him to Ireland with them. Here he 
was kept in slavery for several years. 


After serving there for six years 
as a swineherd, Patrick managed 
one day to escape in a ship that was 
going to what is now France, but 
which was still then called by the 
Roman name of Gaul. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


For a time Patrick lived there in 
Gaul where he became a monk. 
But after serving some time there 
he decided to return to his home in 
Britain. Not long after this return, 
he dreamed one night that a man 
came to him with a paper bearing 
these words, ‘‘The voice of the 
Irish,” and at the same time he 
heard the Irish calling, ‘“‘We pray 
thee, holy youth, to come and walk 
again amongst us as before.”’ 

This, Patrick decided, was a 
missionary call to Ireland. He re- 
turned to Gaul, where he spent 
fourteen years preparing for his 
work which was to make him the 
patron saint of the island. It has 
been said that there “were no 
Christians in Ireland when Patrick 
began his work and no pagans when 
he died.’”’ This is not strictly true 
but he did much to establish Chris- 
tianity firmly on the island in his 
work of building churches and mon- 
asteries and converting the people. 
An outstanding thing about this 
work of his is that he did it while the 
fierce chieftains ruled the land and 
there was only a semblance of 
settled order. 

Many legends grew up in Ireland 
about Patrick. The most famous, 
perhaps, is the story of how he com- 
pelled the snakes of Ireland to fling 
themselves into the sea. There is 
another story to the effect that 
when some converts questioned the 
doctrine of the Trinity, Saint Pat- 
rick ended the argument by holding 
up a shamrock leaf as an example of 
‘*Three in One.” It was claimed at 
his death, in the year 461, that 
there was no night for twelve days. 
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